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COMMENT 

Here  it  is,  the  last  issue  of  the  year.  It  has  been  a  time  of  reflection,  taking 
pride  in  a  job  well  done,  but  also  regretting  that  many  worthwhile  projects 
never  got  off  the  ground.  Coraddi  has,  I  feel,  published  some  excellent  and 
interesting  work,  giving  artists  and  writers  at  UNC-G  exposure,  and 
showing  the  community  what  kind  of  work  they  produce. 

For  this  issue,  the  arts  contest  was  expanded  to  five  categories:  Poetry, 
Prose,  Two-dimensional  Art,  Three-dimensional  Art,  and  Photography.  For 
each  category,  cash  prizes  of  $40,  $25  and  $15  were  awarded  to  students. 
After  extending  the  contest  deadline  because  of  sparse  contributions,  we 
received  a  large  number  of  submissions.  The  judges  for  the  contest  were 
Tom  Huey  (Poetry  and  Prose),  Roy  Nydorf  (Two-  and  Three-dimensional  Art), 
and  Duane  Hall  (Photography).  Tom  Huey  received  his  IVIFA  in  English  at 
UNC-G  and  is  currently  writing  and  living  in  Greensboro.  Coraddi  published 
his  first  novel.  Sixteen  People  Who  Live  Downtown  in  1979.  Roy  Nydorf,  a 
painter,  teaches  art  at  Guilford  College.  Duane  Hall  is  a  photographer  for 
the  Greensboro  Daily  News.  Coraddi  wishes  to  thank  these  individuals  for 
their  cooperation  and  assistance.  There  were  a  few  surprises  for  me  in  the 
judging  for  this  issue.  I  feel,  however,  that  surprises  can  be  eye-openers, 
and  that  having  different  judges  for  each  issue  allows  new  and  different 
perspectives  on  what  quality  is. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  innumerable  people  who  have  given  so  much  to 
make  this  magazine  what  it  is:  the  staff,  contributors,  faculty,  friends,  and 
critics  as  well.  I  have  been  happy  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  serve  as 
Editor.  Now  it  is  time  for  someone  new  to  take  control,  make  plans,  and 
produce  the  best  possible  magazine.  I  hope  that  the  work  done  this  year 
can  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  an  even  better  magazine  in  the  future.  I 
think  it  will,  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  new  Coraddi. 

Tim  Weiant 


Keith  Kolischak 


Glues  fon  a  QesiS  Plane! 


Michael  Dana 


I     knew  they  were  out  there, 
waiting  for  me,  eagerly  anti- 
cipating the  rite  when  they 
would  draw  from  me  that  which  they 
themselves  could  not  experience.  I 
stepped  slowly  out  to  them,  not 
knowing  who  was  watching,  not  car- 
ing. It  was  time  to  begin. 

The  crowd  had  been  whispering, 
murmuring  with  hushed  excitement, 
but  now  they  became  silent  as  1 
reached  for  her.  There  was  the  sharp 
hiss  of  an  unanimous  catching  of 
breath  as  I  gently  brought  my  lips  to 
her,  and  again  it  began. 

1  started  off  slowly,  my  fingers 
running  up  and  down  her  body  with 
gentle  caresses,  softly  drawing  forth 
her  moans,  her  quiet  wails  of  ecstasy. 
Gradually  1  began  to  pick  up  the  tem- 
po, I  could  feel  the  audience  start  to 
sway  back  and  forth,  simulating  my 
rhythm.  My  rhythm!  What  temerity 
these  mute  apologies  for  existence 
had,  that  they  might  ape  the  motions 
with  which  1  was  creating  a  new 
language  of  the  soul!  They 
understood  nothing  but  what  they 
saw,  the  most  superficial  aspects 
of  my  art;  while  the  meaning  of  it 
passed  them  by  in  the  night,  sliding 
beneath  their  blank  gazes,  like  huge 
currents  beneath  the  frothy  waves. 
Still,  it  was  not  for  their  benefit 
that  I  played;  they  were  only  the 
means  by  which  I  might  further  the 
art.  The  language  I  was  speaking  was 
known  only  to  a  fortunate  few,  but 
what  conversations  we  had!  The  ideas 
we  discussed  could  not  be  verbalized, 
but  in  our  crystalline  communication, 
we  created  structures  of  unimaginable 


beauty,  extending  out  thoughts  to  the 
stars. 

And  now,  I  slipped  into  an  easy 
slow  four  rhythm,  a  familiar  idiom  to 
the  players  behind  me,  picking  up  the 
beat,  discoursing  with  the  bass  and 
drums,  alternately  listening  and 
speaking  to  my  sax,  as  I  held  her 
closely  to  me. 

The  set  went  well,  our  long  solos 
reaching  out  for  new,  unexplored 
relationships  that  we  looked  forward 
to  revisiting  in  the  future.  The  au- 
dience was  with  us  most  of  the  way, 
except  for  our  occasional  outdistanc- 
ing of  them;  but  merciful,  we  always 
returned  and  caught  them  before  they 
fell.  We  were  cooking  that  night,  no 
doubt  about  it.  I  could  feel  the  vibes 
coming  off  Latham  and  Dave,  and  I 
meshed  perfectly  with  them.  They 
knew  it  too,  sliding  in  and  out  in  a 
solid  rhythmic  exploration,  playing 
with,  twisting,  but  never  quite  losing 
the  theme  before  I  floated  gently 
back  to  the  solidarity  of  the  structure. 

Yes,  it  was  a  good  night,  and  we 
felt  good  about  it  when  it  was  over. 

Latham  had  a  percussion  class 
the  next  morning,  and  left 
after  the  set,  but  Dave  and  I 
hung  around  to  drink  a  few  beers  and 
talk  about  nothing  in  particular.  We 
talked  about  how  well  the  gig  had 
gone,  and  planned  some  of  the  songs 
for  the  next  one.  Then  Dave  said  a 
strange  thing.  Finishing  his  beer,  he 
said,  "You  know,  Paul,  you  could  be 
the  next  Coltrane." 

"No  man,"  I  rephed,  "I'm  good; 
we  all  are;  but  we're  nowhere  near 


that  good.  Nobody  is.  That  cat,  man, 
he  had  one  part  of  himself  plugged 
into  eternity,  man,  and  when  he  blew, 
it  just  came  on  through.  Don't  give 
me  any  shit  about  being  as  good  as 
'Trane,  man,  'cause  when  1  die,  he'll 
be  waiting  for  me  with  a  horn,  saying, 
'Boy,  it's  about  time  for  you  to  be 
karnin'  some  real  sax.'  Don't  give  me 
that  shit,  man." 

Dave  said,  "I  don't  know,  man, 
you  got  something  inside  of  you  that 
I  never  heard  before,  and  when  you 
play,  it  forces  its  way  out."  He  got 
up  to  leave.  "Just  keep  on  playing, 
man,  that's  all.  I'll  check  you  later." 

Dave  left,  and  I  stayed  at  the  table, 
watching  the  people  and  drinking 
beer.  From  time  to  time,  someone 
would  come  up  to  me  that  had  heard 
us  earlier,  and  tell  me  that  I  was 
great,  or  something  like  that.  I'm  like 
anyone  else;  I  get  off  on  praise, 
although  after  a  while  it  gets  kind  of 
old.  Still,  I'm  not  rude  to  fans,  like  a 
lot  of  cats  are;  whatever  I  think 
about  their  musical  sophistication, 
they  still  pay  my  rent. 

It  was  getting  late,  and  1  got  up  to 
leave.  The  waitress  waved  "goodbye" 
when  she  saw  that ,  for  once,  1  had  left 
a  generous  tip.  Why  not?  It  had  been 
a  good  night.  I  was  feeling  pretty 
mellow.  Everything  seemed  to  be  go- 
ing well  for  a  change. 

As  I  walked  out  into  the  cool,  Oc- 
tober night,  I  was  still  thinking  about 
what  Dave  said.  Coltrane!  I  wish. 
When  he  played  the  blues,  you  knew 
what  it  was,  man.  You  felt  what  it 
was  like  to  be  so  down  you  had  to 
look  up  to  see  bottom.  You  knew 


what  it  was  like  to  be  so  alone,  so 
hungry  for  someone,  anyone,  that 
your  soul  cries  out  in  agony  because 
there's  no  one  out  there  that  you  can 
talk  to.  You  wanted  to  be  in  Hell, 
man,  just  for  the  company,  because 
there's  nothing  worse  than  being  so 
alone  inside  that  you're  alone  in  the 
Universe,  and  the  Universe  inside  you 
is  even  emptier  than  the  Universe  out- 
side. 

This  was  getting  depressing,  so  1  lit 
up  a  joint  to  lift  my  spirits  since  I'm 
not  especially  paranoid  about  dope  in 
public  and  besides,  1  had  reached  a 
lonelier  section  of  town.  I  toked  in 
silence,  still  thinking  about  the  blues, 
Coltrane,  and  unreachable  perfection. 

Paranoid  or  not,  I  was  still 
unpleasantly  startled  when  a 
voice  from  behind  me  said, 
"Paul  Clark?" 

Unthinkingly,  I  dropped  the  roach 
and,  stepping  on  it,  turned  to  see  a 
pair  of  nondescript  men  in  hats  and 
raincoats  studying  me. 

"Yes,"  I  replied  slowly,  visions  of 
bright  knives  and  dark  strangers  dan- 
cing in  my  stoned  brain. 

"Are  you  Paul  Clark,  the  musi- 
cian?" the  slightly  shorter  one  said. 

"That's  right.  What  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"We'd  like  you  to  come  with  us," 
said  the  shorter  one,  while  the  taller 
of  the  two  indicated  a  very  ordinary 
black  car  parked  across  the  street. 

"Now  wait  a  minute,"  I  said. 
"You  can't  bust  me  for  one  joint, 
that's  only  a  misdemeanor  in  this 
state  anyway.  I  know  my  rights."  I 
hefted  the  sax  case  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  was  somewhat  heavy,  and 
possibly  of  use  as  an  instrument  of 
violence.  If  it  came  down  to  it, 
though,  I'd  rather  they  beat  me  up 
instead  of  the  sax. 

"This  is  not  a  bust,  Mr.  Clark," 
the  shorter  one  spoke  again.  Ap- 
parently, the  other  one  was  capable 
only  of  gesture,  for  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion, he  produced  an  open  wallet. 
Facing  out  of  it  was  a  card  which  he 
allowed  me  to  inspect.  It  said, 


"Agent  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,"  with  his  photograph,  and  a 
signature  which  was  conveniently 
illegible. 

"Mr.  Clark,  we  are  faced  with  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  our  national 
security,  and  you  can  help  us.  If  you 
come  with  us,  I  assure  you  that  no  harm 
will  come  to  you.  We  will  return  you  to 
your  home  afterwards,  where  we 
already  have  an  agent  stationed  for 
your  protection.  (I  didn't  like  the  sound 
of  that  at  all.)  It  would  be  better  if  you 
simply  came  with  us  willingly." 

I  realized  that  the  prestidigitator  on 
his  left  was  no  longer  holding  his 
wallet;  instead  he  held  a  snub-nosed 
.38  which  was  unwaveringly  pointed  at 
my  belly. 

"Now,  Mr.  Clark." 

We  drove  in  silence  to  a  dingy,  gray 
building  just  outside  the  city.  Getting 
out  of  the  car,  I  walked  with  one  of 
them  on  either  side  of  me,  the  gun  no 
longer  visible,  through  a  side  door 
which  opened  in  front  of  us. 

The  contrast  between  the  building's 
exterior  and  its  interior  was  startling. 
We  had  entered  a  large  room,  lit 
brightly  with  fluorescent  lights, 
illuminating  banks  of  computers  lining 
the  walls.  The  reels  of  tape  data  storage 
units  were  busily  rolling  and  stopping, 
then  rolling  again.  Idly,  I  thought  of 
Sisyphus.  Was  I  to  spend  the  rest  of  my 
life,  however  short  it  might  be,  in 
fruitless  toil? 

The  room  was  occupied  by  various 
technicians  busy  at  their  appointed 
tasks,  and  the  hum  of  electrical  activity 
was  a  constant  counterpoint  to  the 
chatter  of  their  data  terminals. 

My  abductors  guided  me  through  the 
large  scene  and  through  a  door  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room.  We 
journeyed  through  several  corridors 
and  eventually  turned  into  an  office. 
Seated  at  the  desk  at  the  end  of  the 
office  was  a  short  white-haired  man  in 
a  lab  coat,  regarding  me  through  steel- 
rimmed  spectacles. 

"Is  this  him?"  he  asked. 

"Yes."  So  the  taller  of  my 
companions  could  talk! 

"Leave  us." 


Alone  together,  the  old  man 
seemed  to  relax  slightly.  He 
indicated  one  of  the  armchairs 
facing  the  desk. 

"Please,  have  a  seat." 

1  sat.  Realizing  that  I  was  still 
clutching  my  sax  case,  I  reluctantly  set 
it  down  on  the  carpet  beside  me.  The 
old  man  spoke  again: 

"I  must  apologize  for  the  way  in 
which  you  were  brought  here,  Mr. 
Clark.  CIA  agents  are  often 
peremptory  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  It  seems  to  be  an  occupational 
hazard.  However,  now  that  you  are 
here,  I'd  like  to  explain  the  situation. 
You  are  a  member  of  a  rare  breed;  a 
jazz  musician.  A  very  good  jazz 
musician.  In  fact,  I  have  been  assured 
that  you  are  one  of  the  best  musicians 
to  be  found  in  your  field." 

I  began  to  relax  a  little.  As  I  said, 
flattery  gets  to  you,  no  matter  how 
often  you  hear  it.  Still,  I  wondered 
what  I  was  being  buttered  up  for. 

"That's  nice  to  hear,"  I  said.  "But 
that  still  doesn't  explain  why  I've  been 
brought  here." 

"I  know.  Please  bear  with  me  a  little 
longer.  I  want  to  be  sure  you  realize  the 
importance  of  what  is  happening  here. 
As  a  musician,  Mr.  Clark,  you  com- 
municate in  a  way  that  most  of  us  have 
little  access  to.  As  you  are  aware, 
verbal  language  is  a  method  of 
communicating  information,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  the  only  method.  The 
arts,  and  I  realize  how  broad  that 
term  is,  are  other  methods.  Visual  arts, 
dance,  music,  Mr.  Clark,  are  forms  of 
communication  that  are  geared  to 
concepts  inexpressible  in  verbal  terms, 
but  those  concepts  are  no  less  impor- 
tant than  those  expressed  verbally.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  by-product  of  our 
highly  technological  society  that  we 
have  placed  such  a  premium  on  verbal, 
and  not  artistic  communication. 
However,  some  individuals  are  fluent 
in  these  other  'languages.'  We  refer  to 
them  as  'artists.'  You,  Mr.  Clark,  are 
most  fluent  in  the  method  of  music;  the 
genre  of  jazz." 

"You  still  haven't  explained  why 
I'm  here." 


"I'm  getting  to  that.  You  see,  we 
have  made  contact  with  intelligence 
from  another  planet." 

He  said  it  so  seriously  that  I  had  to 
believe  him.  He  was  excited,  obviously, 
and  yet  he  didn't  seem  very  happy 
about  it,  and  I  remarked  on  this. 

"You're  right.  Perhaps  I  need  to 
rephrase  that.  The  alien  is  here,  in  this 
building.  We  believe  it  is  trying  to 
communicate  with  us." 

All  of  this  was  getting  through  to  me 
at  last,  stunned  as  I  was  from  the 
evening's  events.  I  realized  we  were 
talking  about  a  momentous  occasion — 
a  meeting  with  a  being  from  another 
planet!  Possibly  another  galaxy!  What 
information  we  could  trade!  What 
improvements  to  the  human  condition 
could  be  made  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  stars!  It  was  apparent  that  the 
inconveniences  I  had  been  subjected  to 
were  trivial  compared  with  an  event  of 
this  magnitude. 

"What's  the  problem?"  I  asked. 
"Can't  your  cryptographers  decipher 
its  speech?" 

"That  is  the  problem,"  he  replied 
gravely.  "It  doesn't  speak  in  words.  It 
sings." 

I    stared  blankly  at  him  for  a 
few  moments.  The  idea  of  a 
singing  alien  was  somehow 
faintly  ridiculous.  My  imagination 
began  to  run  away  with  me.  I  had 
visions  of  a  blob  doing  television 
commercials,  singing  a  capella  the 
virtues  of  cereals  that  go  snap,  crackle, 
pop.  "We  have  been  monitoring  your 
radio  and  television  broadcasts  for 
years,  dum-de-dum,  and  we  find  that 
Rice  Krispies  are  out  of  this  world ! 
Dum-de-dum-dum . ' ' 

With  an  effort,  I  came  back  to  earth. 
"It  sings?" 

Patiently,  the  old  man  said  "Yes, 
Mr.  Clark.  Not  words,  mind  you,  it 
sings  music.  We  believe  that  it  is  a 
member  of  a  race  which  uses  music  as 
its  primary  medium  of  communication. 
For  all  we  know,  it  may  have  the 
capacity  for  speech  as  we  think  of  it, 
but  verbal  communication  may  be  to 
them  what  music  is  to  us.  It  may  be 


that  our  alien  is  not  'musically  talented' 
from  their  point  of  view,  but  whatever 
the  cause,  it  has  been  trying,  we  be- 
lieve, to  'talk'  to  us  through  its  music." 

He  paused,  took  off  his  glasses,  and 
rubbed  the  bridge  of  his  nose  tiredly. 

"Unfortunately,  none  of  us  is 
especially  musical.  We  decided  that  the 
best  procedure  to  follow  would  be  to 
engage  the  aid  of  a  musician  such  as 
yourself,  since  our  musicologists  tell  us 
that  its  idiom  closely  resembles  our 
jazz;  'blues,'  to  be  specific,  and  have 
this  musician  attempt  to  communicate 
with  the  creature.  You,  Mr.  Clark." 

Again  the  feeling  of  unreality 
returned.  I  was  being  asked  —  no, 
ordered  —  to  play  duets  with  an  alien! 
Was  it  going  to  lay  'Them  Ol'  Cosmic 
Blues'  on  me?  This  was  beginning  to 
resemble  a  bizarre  acid  trip,  but  the 
harsh  memory  of  the  CIA  agent's  .38 
intruded  into  my  fantasy  with  a  rude 
reality.  Then  too,  the  idea  of  jamming 
with  a  creature  from  another  planet 
had  its  fascinating  aspects.  What  I 
might  learn!  Entirely  new,  undreamt 
of  musical  phrases!  This  was  an 
opportunity  I  should  relish,  not  fear. 
What  did  it  matter  what  it  might  look 
like?  It  was  the  music  that  was 
important.  Besides,  I've  played  with 
some  pretty  nasty-looking  terrestrials.  I 
looked  down  at  my  sax,  then  back  up 
to  the  old  man. 

"All  right.  Take  me  to  your 
bandleader!" 

He  got  up  eagerly  and  led  me, 
sax  in  hand,  down  yet  another 
corridor  to  a  huge  steel  door 
set  in  the  wall  of  another  large, 
brightly-lit  room.  Before  he  swung 
open  the  great  locking  wheel  on  the 
door,  he  turned  to  me. 

"You  will  be  alone  with  the  creature. 
Do  not  be  afraid.  It  has  shown  no 
violent  tendencies  so  far,  and  it  is 
without  any  of  its  devices.  In  addition, 
we  will  be  observing  you,  although  you 
will  not  be  aware  of  it;  and  if  any 
problems  arise,  rest  assured  that  we 
will  be  inside  within  seconds." 

He  smiled  his  tired  smile.  "Good 
luck."  He  opened  the  door,  and  I 


stepped  inside,  the  portal  swinging  shut 
behind  me  with  a  massive  finality. 

The  room  was  large,  like  an  arena, 
and  dimly  lit.  I  gazed  blindly  into  it, 
waiting  for  my  eyes  to  adjust,  not 
knowing  what  was  watching,  not  really 
caring.  It  was  time  to  begin. 

I  began  to  make  out  a  shape  huddled 
in  the  corner  of  the  barren  room.  As  I 
became  used  to  the  light  level,  I  saw 
that  it  was  a  thing  rather  like  a  large 
bagpipe,  but  with  another  bag  on  top 
of  the  main  one.  Both  sections  were 
alternately  inflating  and  deflating,  and 
I  imagined  that  it  used  the  same 
technique  as  Eastern  pipers  to  produce 
continuous,  unbroken  sounds, 
expelling  the  air  in  its  'cheeks'  while  it 
re-inflated  the  larger  lung  sac.  It 
waited,  its  one  eye-like  band  in  the 
upper  sac  directed  at  me,  but  not,  it 
seemed,  with  hostility. 

I  raised  the  sax  to  my  lips  and  began 
to  play. 

I  started  out  in  a  slow,  E  minor 
blues,  gradually  building  onto  the  ■ 

melody,  modulating,  improvising,  just       ' 
jamming  away  without  getting  too  far 
out.  The  creature  seemed  to  rise  up  J 

slightly,  as  if  it  were  gaining  strength,         \ 
and  the  sacs  began  alternately 
pulsating  with  the  beat.  I  started 
working  in  more  outre  riffs,  drawing 
on  the  great  blues  songs  of  our  world 
for  inspiration,  gradually  working  my 
way  up  from  the  soul-wrenching  early 
spirituals,  through  Gershwin, 
gradually  easing  into  Coltrane.  I 
played  the  blues  with  more  anguish 
than  I  had  ever  managed  to  get  into 
them  before.  I  sang  to  the  creature 
what  it  was  like  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning  broke,  hung  over,  with 
nowhere  to  go,  no  one  to  talk  to.  I  sang 
the  blues  about  fighting  with  the  only 
person  in  the  world  that  you  love,  and 
creating  irrevocable  wounds  that  will 
never  heal,  no  matter  how  hard  you 
try.  About  being  homeless,  and 
hungry,  and  your  guts  tying  themselves 
in  knots  because  it's  been  so  long  since 
you  had  a  shot,  and  if  you  could  sell 
the  tears  off  your  cheeks  for  a  drink, 
you'd  burn  your  flesh  to  make  them 
roll.  I  sobbed  the  blues  out  of  my  horn 
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Her  grandmother's  house  was 
at  the  end  of  a  long  narrow 
road  that  tunneled  through 
dripping  pines  until  it  opened  out  on 
a  vista  of  the  Pacific  with  its  horizon 
obscured  by  fog,  its  water  glinting 
like  dull  silver.  Andrea  remembered 
being  brought  out  here  as  a  child, 
always  with  the  admonition  to  play 
quietly  and  not  disturb  her  grand- 
father, whom  she  remembered  best 
lying  on  a  daybed  on  the  screened-in 
porch.  The  couch  was  covered  with  a 
worn  striped  cotton  blanket.  Its  nub- 
by  texture  and  pastel  bands  of  color 
had  fascinated  her.  Now  she  was 
amazed  at  herself  for  attaching  such 
importance  to  what  was,  after  all,  only 
a  thing. 

She  turned  the  plastic  button  to 
start  the  windshield  wipers  as  a  few 
large  plops  of  rain  flattened  on  the 
glass.  The  Volkswagon's  practical 
rigid  seat  was  hard  against  her  bones 
after  the  long  drive,  and  a  dull  ache 
spread  up  into  her  belly. 

As  the  car  crunched  over  the  gravel 
road,  she  could  sense  a  change  in  the 
air  that  meant  water  was  near,  a  sort 
of  hollowness  or  looseness,  as  though 
the  water,  unlike  the  land,  served  to 
release  the  atmosphere.  At  last  the 
trees  seemed  to  fall  away  behind  her, 
and  she  entered  the  clearing  that  sur- 
rounded her  grandmother's  house. 
Thirty  feet  beyond  the  house  the 
ground  became  a  tangle  of  rock  and 
scrub,  then  dropped  sharply.  It  was 
possible  to  climb  down  to  the  water, 
at  least  to  the  boulders  where  the 
water  splashed  up  in  crashing  waves 
and  left  little  pools  in  the  crevices 


in  the  rocks.  But  from  up  here  it  ap- 
peared that  the  house  perched  at  the 
edge  of  an  immense  cliff.  The  eye 
was  pulled  into  the  distance  that 
separated  an  offshore  island  from  the 
mainland;  the  water  that  linked  them 
did  nothing  to  dispel  the  sense  of 
void. 

The  house  itself  hadn't  changed 
since  her  last  visit.  It  was  a  long,  low 
structure  faced  with  weather-stained 
shingle.  The  windows  at  the  back  of 
the  house  were  tucked  up  under  the 
eaves,  but  the  front  was  almost  en- 
tirely glass.  The  porch  wrapped 
around  the  front  and  part  of  the  side 
nearest  the  road.  It  had  been  added 
on  just  before  her  grandfather 
became  ill.  The  whole  house  was,  in 
fact,  a  hodgepodge  of  additions  and 
extensions.  Her  grandfather  had  been 
a  builder,  never  content  without  a 
hammer  in  his  hand  and  a  mouthful 
of  nails. 

Andrea  honked  her  horn  and  whip- 
ped the  little  car  up  neatly  beside  the 
house.  She  felt  a  moment  of  panic. 
What  if  Hazel  hadn't  received  her  let- 
ter? The  idea  of  arriving  at  an  empty 
house  made  her  feel  desolate.  Then 
the  side  door  opened,  and  a  small, 
elderly  woman  stepped  out. 

"Hazel!"  cried  Andrea.  She  quick- 
ly got  out  of  the  car  and  ran  to  em- 
brace her  grandmother.  "I  was  afraid 
you  weren't  home.  The  place  looked 
so  quiet.  Did  you  get  my  letter?" 

"I  got  it  yesterday.  It  took  me  by 
surprise,  but  I'm  glad  you're  here." 

To  Andrea  her  grandmother  had 
always  seemed  a  woman  who  could 
handle  anything,  a  woman  who  re- 


mained intact,  even  in  the  face  of 
disintegration.  When  Andrea's 
grandfather  died,  it  was  Hazel  who 
had  supported  everyone  else  in  the 
family.  None  of  the  uncles  and  aunts, 
not  her  parents,  had  been  able  to 
assume  control  of  the  various  matters 
that  needed  to  be  disposed  of,  though 
all  had  tried.  It  wasn't  that  Hazel  was 
stubborn,  it  was  just  that  managing 
things  was  second  nature  to  her,  and 
personal  tragedy  did  nothing  to 
disrupt  her  personality.  She  put  her 
arm  around  Andrea's  waist  and  led 
her  into  the  house. 

After  dinner  they  washed  the 
dishes  and  took  their  coffee 
out  on  the  porch  to  watch 
the  sunset.  Andrea  could  hear  the 
waves  breaking  on  the  unseen  rocks 
below,  and  seagulls  swooped  and 
cried  against  the  rain-freshened  sky. 
If  Andrea  were  looking  for  peace,  she 
would  surely  find  it  here. 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to 
summer  school.  I  heard  from  your 
mother  just  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  and  she  said  you'd  already 
started." 

"I  decided  to  take  the  summer  off 
instead.  It  was  a  last  minute  decision. 
I  needed  a  break." 

Hazel  Steadman  rocked  gently  in  a 
wicker  rocking  chair,  a  coffee  mug 
cradled  in  both  hands.  The  look  on 
her  face  was  puzzled,  but  she  didn't 
probe  any  further.  One  of  the  reasons 
Andrea  had  decided  to  come  here  was 
that  she  knew  Hazel  wouldn't  ask 
questions  and  challenge  her  as  her 
parents  would. 
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"I  suppose  you've  let  your  folks 
know  where  you  are?" 

"I  sent  them  a  letter  this  morning. 
They  won't  care.  They  knew  I  was 
only  going  to  summer  school  because 
I  couldn't  find  a  job.  Now  I've  decid- 
ed to  try  again  to  find  a  job  around 
here.  That  is,  if  you  don't  mind  me 
staying  here.  Do  you  mind?  If  you 
do,  I'm  sure  I  can  find  a  place  in 
town." 

"Of  course  you'll  stay  here.  You're 
growing  up  so  fast.  Every  time  I  see 
you,  I  feel  I  have  to  get  to  know  you 
all  over  again.  It'll  be  good  to  have 
your  company." 

Hazel  made  up  a  bed  for  Andrea  in 
the  back  bedroom.  When  Andrea 
crawled  beneath  the  covers,  she  lay 
for  a  long  time  listening  to  the  susur- 
ration of  the  pines,  whose  dark 
shadows  embraced  that  corner  of  the 
house,  and  the  throb  of  the  ocean  as 
it  breasted  the  land.  She  knew  she 
had  done  the  right  thing  in  coming 
here. 

In  the  morning  it  was  raining 
again,  and  the  mist  on  the 
water  was  so  dense  the  island 
was  all  but  invisible.  When  Andrea 
awoke,  it  was  to  the  smells  of  coffee 
and  bacon  frying.  It  was  good  to 
wake  up  hungry,  without  that  edge  of 
nausea  that  had  made  her  so 
miserable  a  few  weeks  ago. 

In  this  house  she  felt  herself  slip 
back  into  a  time  when  security  had 
been  something  she  took  for  granted. 
Going  away  to  college  had  been,  until 
a  week  ago,  the  biggest  thing  she  had 
ever  undertaken.  At  first  she  had 
been  frightened  by  the  large,  seeming- 
ly impersonal  university,  but  after  she 
got  her  bearings  and  made  friends  she 
had  had  a  wonderful  time.  In  her 
junior  year  she  had  fallen  in  love  with 
a  boy  from  UCLA  who  was  studying 
to  be  an  actor.  Even  now,  when  An- 
drea thought  of  him,  her  heart  leapt. 
To  her  he  was  more  than  handsome; 
he  was  beautiful.  He  was  tall  and 
muscular  like  a  swimmer,  with  root- 
beer  colored  eyes.  His  eyes  had 
somehow  reminded  her  of  a 
raccoon's;  they  had  the  same  penetra- 


ting, feral  quality.  Lying  in  bed  in  her 
rain-darkened  room,  Andrea  wanted 
to  shrink  into  herself  when  she 
thought  of  him.  She  turned  toward 
the  wall  and  pulled  the  covers  over 
her  head.  It  hurt  her  to  know  she 
would  never  see  him  again,  but 
because  she  had  been  so  humiliated 
she  was  almost  glad. 

"Andrea,  I've  got  breakfast  ready. 
Are  you  hungry?"  Hazel  stood  in  the 
doorway  in  a  print  dress  with  an 
apron  over  it.  Her  light  hair,  that  was 
more  brown  than  gray,  was  piled  on 
top  of  her  head,  and  little  wisps 
escaped  softly  about  her  ears. 

"Starved.  I'll  be  right  there." 

By  mid-morning  the  rain  had 
abated,  and  it  was  hard  to 
tell  if  it  was  still  sprinkling, 
or  if  it  was  just  water  dripping  off 
the  trees.  After  breakfast  Andrea 
went  into  the  long  living  room  that 
overlooked  the  ocean.  The  walls  were 
board  and  batten  painted  white.  The 
floor  was  polished  oak  with  several 
oriental  rugs  on  it.  The  furniture  was 
either  purchased  second-hand  or  had 
been  in  the  family  for  generations, 
and  her  grandmother  had  recovered 
or  refinished  most  of  it  herself.  On 
the  mantel  was  a  collection  of  Delft 
pitchers,  and  the  fireplace  itself  was 
faced  with  blue  and  white  tile.  The 
room  had  a  light  airiness  that  offset 
the  gloom  outside.  The  warm  light 
thrown  out  by  two  pewter-based 
lamps  made  the  room  seem  welcom- 
ing and  safe. 

"What  would  you  like  to  do  to- 
day?" Hazel  sat  down  on  the  couch 
and  rearranged  a  few  books  on  the 
glass  coffee  table. 

"I  don't  have  any  plans,"  said  An- 
drea. "Maybe  I  could  look  through 
the  paper  to  see  if  there  are  any 
jobs."  She  looked  out  the  window. 
"It's  so  beautiful  up  here.  It  must  be 
wonderful  to  wake  up  to  that  view 
every  morning." 

"It's  very  stimulating  to  live  with 
such  beauty  all  the  time,  but  you 
don't  get  much  response  from  it.  You 
need  people  for  that." 


"Did  1  tell  you  Tim  and  1  broke 
up?" 

"He's  the  actor?" 

Andrea  nodded.  "He  said  he 
thought  we  were  getting  too  serious." 

"And  you've  come  up  here  to  lick 
your  wounds?" 

Andrea  sat  down  in  a  bentwood 
rocker  and  flung  herself  back  and 
forth.  She  continued  to  look  out  the 
window  where  the  rain  swept  across 
the  sea  like  a  flaccid  broom. 

"Something  like  that." 

"I  thought  there  was  something 
behind  this  visit.  Do  you  want  to  talk 
about  it?" 

"I  don't  know.  In  a  way  I  do.  If 
anybody  would  understand,  you 
would.  But  there's  nothing  worse  than 
spilling  your  guts  out,  and  then  having 
someone  say,  'You  think  you  have 
troubles.  You  should  hear  what 
happened  to  me.'  " 

"I  expect  we  all  interpret  others' 
experience  according  to  what's  hap- 
pened to  us.  But  if  you  need  a  friend- 
ly ear,  I  promise  not  to  upstage 
you." 

"You're  marvelous.  Hazel.  If  I  tried 
talking  to  mother  like  this,  she'd 
sit  me  down  and  lecture  me  for  an 
hour." 

"You'll  be  a  mother  someday. 
Then  you'll  understand  better  why 
she  does  what  she  does.  It's  a  matter 
of  perspective." 

Andrea  felt  a  sudden  sense  of  loss 
she  couldn't  admit  to,  and  she  fought 
it  down.  She  rocked  and  rocked  and 
tried  to  pour  all  her  feeling  into  the 
circumscribed  motion  that  absorbed 
her  energy  even  as  it  contained  her. 

The  next  day  Andrea  drove 
into  town  on  a  road  that 
passed  through  the 
Weyerhauser  forest,  where  dense 
stands  of  pines  were  punctuated  by 
looming,  denuded  mountains  scarred 
by  the  stripped  trunks  of  felled  trees. 
She  drove  up  a  low  rise  and  was 
flagged  to  a  stop  by  a  man  in  a  silver 
helmet. 

"There's  a  tree  coming  down  just 
ahead,"  he  said.  "You'll  have  to  wait 
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till  it's  down  before  I  can  let  you  go 
through." 

Andrea  could  hear  the  high  whine 
of  the  lumberman's  chain  saws,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  sharp 
crack  as  the  tree  began  to  fall.  She 
could  see  it  falling  slowly,  crashing 
through  other,  lesser  trees.  As  she  sat 
waiting  for  the  workman  to  motion 
her  ahead,  she  let  herself  relax  and 
think  about  the  comfort  in  a  routine 
of  work.  She  watched  the  men  ambl- 
ing among  the  trees  in  their  jeans  and 
plaid  shirts  with  rolled  sleeves.  There 
was  a  sense  of  industry  here  along 
with  the  power  of  the  hushed  forest. 
Andrea  was  sorry  when  the  way  was 
finally  clear  and  she  had  to  leave  it 
behind. 

Cardin  was  a  waterfront  town  with 
a  harbor  filled  with  peeling  fishing 
boats  and  barges.  The  lumber  mills 
were  inland  a  bit  along  the  river.  The 
factories,  the  houses,  everything 
seemed  to  be  shedding  paint.  In  the 
nicer  neighborhoods  where  new 
houses  dotted  the  hillsides,  there  was 
a  dingy  pall  over  everything.  Even  the 
geraniums  seemed  gray. 

Andrea  didn't  know  where  to 
begin.  She  knew  the  library  would 
have  copies  of  the  local  newspaper, 
so  she  decided  to  go  there  first.  The 
library  was  next  to  the  post  office  in 
what  had  once  been  a  mill  owner's 
imposing  residence.  She  enjoyed 
walking  through  its  high,  cool  rooms 
and  looking  over  its  shelves  of  best- 
sellers, cookbooks,  and  magazines.  It 
was  so  different  from  the  university 
library,  reflective  of  the  simpler  tastes 
of  the  town.  She  looked  through  the 
newspapers  from  the  past  week  and 
wrote  down  several  addresses  on  a 
scrap  of  paper.  Most  of  the  jobs  were 
for  a  waitress.  Andrea  had  never 
worked  in  a  restaurant,  but  she  was 
willing  to  try  anything  that  would 
keep  her  busy  and  leave  her  tired 
enough  at  night  to  sleep. 

Hazel  had  given  her  a  library  card 
and  asked  her  to  bring  her  something 
to  read.  She  tried  to  imagine  what 
Hazel  would  like  and  finally  settled 
on  John  Jakes'  The  Americans.  On  a 


nearby  shelf  was  a  row  of  books  of 
photographs.  Andrea  pulled  out  a 
book  on  pioneer  life  in  early  America 
and  sat  down  on  a  couch  to  leaf 
through  it.  It  was  fascinating  to  look 
at  these  pictures  that  seemed  to  con- 
vey in  shades  of  gray  something  of 
the  texture  and  atmosphere  of  an 
earlier  century.  Andrea  could  almost 
feel  the  crisp  silks  of  the  ladies' 
dresses  and  the  furred  stiffness  of  the 
men's  broad-brimmed  hats.  Little 
girls  stood  in  long  white  dresses  with 
enormous  bows  tied  in  their  hair.  An- 
drea wanted  to  reach  out  and  flip  the 
buttons  on  their  shoes.  She  turned  the 
page.  A  young  farmer  with  high 
cheekbones  and  clipped  black  hair 
followed  a  plow  across  a  ridged  field. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  photographs 
that  wasn't  posed,  but  it  still  retained 
the  same  self-consciousness  as  the 
others,  as  though  the  young  man 
were  mindful  of  the  knowledge  and 
responsibility  of  holding  a  moment 
for  the  future. 

There  was  an  entire  section  on 
children,  all  held  by  the  camera's  eye 
above  natural  noise  and  movement. 
Even  the  babies  looked  old  as  they 
sat  unblinking  on  their  mothers'  laps. 
They  would  have  grown  up,  loved, 
known  suffering  for  which  the  only 
palliative  is  hope,  died.  And  all 
unknown  to  her.  She  looked  at  one 
picture  for  several  moments  before 
she  realized  what  it  actually  was.  At 
first  she  saw  a  child  of  about  three, 
dressed  in  a  ruffled  dress  that  looked 
black  in  the  photograph.  The  child's 
eyes  were  closed  and  her  small  hands 
lay  like  white  shells  at  her  sides.  An- 
drea thought  the  camera  had  caught 
her  blinking,  for  there  was  a  smile 
about  her  lips,  and  she  appeared 
about  to  rise  in  the  next  moment  into 
animation.  Then  Andrea  looked  more 
closely  at  the  rest  of  the  picture,  at 
the  banked  flowers  and  the  frame 
around  the  child  made  by  her  little 
casket.  Andrea  felt  dizzy.  The  photo- 
graph seemed  to  mock  her,  to  punish 
her.  She  put  the  book  down  and 
walked  quickly  out  into  the  thin  sun- 
shine. 


All  the  jobs  had  been  filled. 
I  didn't  find  anything,"  said 
Andrea.  The  two  women  sat 
facing  each  other  over  the  kitchen  ta- 
ble. In  front  of  each  were  a  chicken 
sandwich  and  a  glass  of  iced  tea. 

"Maybe  you  should  just  go  on 
back  to  school,"  said  Hazel  gently. 

"Is  it  that  you  don't  want  me  to 
stay?"  said  Andrea  with  a  catch  in 
her  throat. 

"No,  of  course  not.  I  like  having 
you  here.  I'd  like  you  to  move  in  and 
stay  here  forever." 

Andrea  laughed  at  that. 

"You  see  how  ridiculous  that 
would  be?  Now  think  about  it.  Where 
are  you  really  supposed  to  be?" 
Hazel  smiled  and  the  wrinkles  at  the 
corners  of  her  eyes  gave  her  face  the 
look  of  soft,  fine  doeskin.  "I  don't 
know  what  sent  you  scurrying  up 
here,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  can't  be 
enough  to  make  you  stall  like  this." 

"It  was  enough  to  stop  me  dead  in 
my  tracks." 

"Everyone  has  disappointments  in 
love.  That's  your  human  heritage." 

Andrea  took  a  bite  of  her  sandwich 
and  chewed  reflectively.  "Do  you  still 
miss  Granddad?"  she  asked. 

The  suddenness  of  the  question 
brought  color  to  Hazel's  cheeks.  "Of 
course  I  still  miss  him.  I  always  will." 

"Has  time  helped  your  feelings 
about  losing  him?" 

Hazel  smoothed  the  tablecloth, 
pushing  aside  invisible  wrinkles.  "It's 
put  his  death  in  perspective,  you 
could  say.  At  first  I  thought  it  was 
more  than  I  could  bear,  like  half  of 
me  had  died  as  well." 

"I'm  sorry  I  brought  it  up,"  said 
Andrea.  "I  didn't  mean  to  make  you 
go  back  over  all  that." 

"A  funny  thing  happens  though," 
Hazel  continued.  "All  that  feeling 
concentrates  down  into  one  little 
stone  that  I  can  carry  around  in  me 
without  anyone  else  seeing  it. 
Sometimes  it  shifts  and  I  feel  it 
sharply,  but  most  of  the  time  I'm 
aware  it's  there  without  its  hurting." 

"At  least  it  wasn't  your  fault  he 
died." 
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Lisa  Clark 


On  the  Death  of  Erik's  Dog 

Flanking  the  ballpark  fence,  you  ran  world-blind, 

A  continuum  of  that  sure  movement  sought  throughout 

Interminable  epochs  and  systematically  destroyed; 

A  grace  as  seldom  grasped  within  the  randomness  of  form. 

And  leaving  us  prone  and  laughing  upon  the  field 

Of  our  defeat,  your  fluent  limbs  sped  out  across  the 

Lazing,  sun-soaked  grasses,  leaving  them  unscathed 

But  for  the  ticklish  touch  of  speed,  and  gathered  up 

In  widening  circles  the  praise  of  all  stunned,  static 

Life,  as  your  russet  coat  drank  in  the  sun's  obeisant  rays. 

So  rapt  within  your  life's  unbounded  motion,  furious  and 

Insensible  to  all  restraints  beyond,  you  broke  from  us 

To  fall  beneath  that  blundering,  road-bound  metal  which 

Plunged  you  back  into  the  blackness  of  the  eons. 

Amy  Stapleton 
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John  Pope 


Turner  McGehee 


Blonde-Haired  Blue-Eyed  Belly  Dancer 

Burger  and  fries,  burger  and  fries 

A  belly  dancer 

Belly  and  thighs 

And  look  at  the  eyes 

Look  at  the  eyes 

Blue-eyed  and  blonde 

In  belly  dancer  disguise 

And  roses  and  wine 

Roses  and  wine 

From  Mr.  Debonair 

He  sure  looks  fine 

And  drunk  on  wine 

Champagne  Pops 

Stuffing  dollars 

Into  the  belly  dancer's  top 

And  it's  tugs-of-war 

Wives  at  their  sleeves 

Tugging  tugging 

Mr.  Debonair  please! 

Burger  and  fries,  burger  and  fries 

Wine  for  the  Pope 

Belly  and  thighs 

burger  and  fries,  burger  and  fries 

A  belly  dancer 

Belly  and  thighs 

Bruce  Piephoff 
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The  Poetry  Reading 

You  got  to  be  tough 

like  the  ole  "doctor" 

who  climbs  up  on  the  beer-soaked 

Jot  'Em  Down  stage 

and  sits  down  to  read 

to  a  hostile,  testy  audience 

The  pinball  machine  is  going 

and  the  foosball  tables  and  the  TV 

"Hey  Moxie,  ice  that  fucking  pinball  machine"  he  screams 

No  response  and  so 

he  reads  on 

and  he's  getting  drunk 

stumbling  over  words 

in  other  people's  poems 

"Aunt  Margaret  walks  in  in  pajamas  ...  no 

that's  walks  in  with  pajamas  .  .  .  pardon 

I'm  not  used  to  the  syntax  of  these  poems" 

And  then  somebody  makes  a  wise  crack 

"Take  of f  your  sunglasses  so  you  can  see!" 

And  this  pisses  him  off  and  he  asks 

"Who  said  that?" 

and  threatens  to  cut  the  guy 

and  clean  out  the  whole  place 

and  then  he's  settled  down 

and  into  his  own  shit 

and  cooking  rather  nicely 

and  drinking  more  beer 

more  beer,  more  beer 

and  laughing 

He's  beyong  being  hurt 

the  son  of  a  bitch  is  tough 

and  the  audience  is  clapping 

and  screaming  for  more 

So  he  passes  the  hat,  makes  $1.09 

and  laughs 

causethebar  tabis  $12.  .  . 

Well,  ya  got  to  be  tough 

Cause  they  say  poets  die  in  steaming  piles  of  monkeyshit 

And  so  we  help  the  lone  dog  "doctor" 

off  the  stage 

and  drive  him  home 

to  his  furnished  room 

laughing  and  drinking 

more  beer 

Bruce  Piephoff 
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And  Again  A  Song 

(On  the  slaying  of  John  Lennon) 

I  had  written  calmly  for  others  more  distant: 
"That  violence  is  an  inherent  quality  of  all 
Life  and  can  never  be  separated  from  it; 
That  the  cult  of  death  fills  out  and  propels 
The  circumvolutions  of  the  cult  of  life.  Etc." 
And  yet  when  the  keen  carving  bullets 
Are  fired  into  one's  own  heart  .... 

It  is  hard,  while  raging  in  the  midst  of 
One  raucous,  winding  scene  after  the  next 
To  see  the  drama's  sure  conclusion  waiting 
In  its  silent  omnipresence  for  our 
Clumsy,  blind  approach; 
But  we  have  read  the  script  through  now 
Unto  its  end,  and  juggling  empty  steps 
Must  walk  through  the  shattered  archways 
Of  life's  unrepairing  evolution  nimble-faced 
And  quick  to  feign  surprise  at  each  new 
Revelrous  collapse,  all  having  been  dreamt 
Before  in  our  night's  muddled  estivation. 

Yours  is  the  augury  of  all  our  deaths: 

The  simple  majesty  of  light  steps  into  sun 

Snatched  out  for  all  time  by  smelted  hands 

And  superseded  by  bullet -battered  corpses. 

Bodies  strewn  across  the  butcher's  slab 

And  systematically  defiled. 

We  held  you  for  a  moment  in  our  hands 

And  then  betrayed  you;  our  gun-rent 

Minds  caressed  your  words  and  then,  inflamed 

With  futile  reformation,  fired  so  cleanly 

Into  that  vital  plot  whose  end  cannot  be  changed. 

Denied  for  eternity  that  quintessential  rhythm, 
We  dance  our  same  dance  idly  on. 

Amy  Stapleton 
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Moon  beams  wax 

and  melt  warm  through  the  window. 

Liquid  leaves  drip, 
and  puddle  in  my  brain. 
Pools  of  night  imagination. 

Motorcycle 

ripped  open  the  restless  night. 

A  cranky  zipper 

tearing  off  the  asphalt  trousers, 

stripping  the  night  of  its  silence. 

Full  throttle 

the  driver  zips  away: 

alone. 

Victoria  Bosch 
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Keith  Payne 


The  Harvest 

"Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies; 
of  his  bones  are  coral  made  .  .  ." 


I. 


Down 

the  sideroad  of  a  mountain  town, 

cascade  of  pebbles  under  rubber  tread. 

Pulled  off  the  road 

the  motor  moans  and  dies 

and  moans  and  dies  again — 

an  echo  in  the  hill's  numb  slumber 

as  I  turn  the  key 

and  lurch  the  handbrake  into  place, 

distracted 

by  the  moving  patterns 

made  by  sunlight  through  the  pines. 

In  the  distance  water  splashes, 

falling  thirty  feet  or  more. 

Here 

there  are  no  suicides — 

(or  so  my  father  spoke  before  his  journey 

back.)  He  talked 

of 

work  beneath  a  mountain  sun,  the  laughter 

of  the  wheat  when  winds  would  ripple  in — 

and  yet  few  words  remain 

in  recollection, 

only  images  of  driftwood  hands 

and  stained  magnolia.  Those 

were  his,  those  petals  picked 

and  shredded  in  a  longing 

set  against  survival. 

II. 

This  pilgrimage  leads  deep 

within  the  woods, 

one  heavy  stone 

set  firmly  in  the  mountain 

ground.  Below  the  moss  those 

driftwood  hands  clutch 

roots  from  which 

the  laurel  sprouts. 

It  is  my  father's  harvest. 

Gene  Hay  worth 
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Gwyn  Kellam 


Air  Cake 

I'm  baking  an  air  cake 
never  before  has  there  been 
an  air  cake  just  Hke  mine 

and  never  again 

so  here  goes 


life  is  complex 

live  for  truth 

never  eat  with  your  fingers 

Michael  Brock 


Orthopedic  Reclining  Slioes 

I  bought  my  grandmother 
some  shoes 


to  wear  upon  her  feet 

I  bought  her 
some  shoes 

she  wears  them  on  her  feet 

do  da 
do  da 

Michael  Brock 
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John  Theilgard 


I  Am  No  Demosthenes 

Singing  with  the  caraway  seed  smoke  as  air 
in  the  echo-chamber  of  the  spice  factory, 
in  the  night-sea  noise  of  sifters, 

of  mills,  of  grinders, 
I  watch  my  voice  go  under 
and  wash  up  in  pieces. 
I  sneak  into  the  warehouse 
during  break,  to  steal  roots 
for  the  cat's  play:  night, 
come,  the  closet — 
on  two  paws, 
his  chant  to  the  roots, 
the  fear  that  I  listen, 
the  effort  to  keep  his  voice  whole. 

Mark  Wallace 
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Kathleen  Potosnak 


Packaged 


high  loft  of  commodity 

sleeping  she/he 

horses  gray 

the  grass  stain  emergence 

of  star  night 

faces  bearded 

bodies  erect 

women  against  fire  reflections 

hot  air  darkness 

a  dream  of  ritual 

a  pagan  commerce 

of  packaged  body  sweat 

Robert  Bruce  Shores 


Psalm 

cotton  bedspread 
woven  many  years  ago 
covering  my  body 
our  body. 


a  cloth  dream 

of  warmth 

Uke  bedspreads 

inside  our  sculpture  mobility 

insisting  on 

perfect  arrival/awareness 


Robert  Bruce  Shores 


Bury  The  Evening 


SILENCE 

an  energy  stealing  away  from  the  light 

pushing  deeper  into  the  twilight, 

suns  making  hearse  the  red  lights  flashing; 

bury  the  evening 

in  a  glass  jar 

underneath  your  skin 

Robert  Bruce  Shores 
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Lori  Sprosty 


Barbara's  Eyes 

Way  at  the  back  of  her  eyes, 

back  beyond  the  dark  ragged  pines 

&  the  tall  wind  whisthng  in  them 

like  a  freight  train  whistling  faintly 

&  fading  in  the  Iowa  night; 

back  beyond  the  gates  of  rain 

&  the  wet  &  fallen  leaves 

rotting  to  sweeten  the  slag  of  time; 

back  beyond  the  stone  crosses 

&  the  soft  green  slopes  of  dreams, 

stars  are  suddenly  tolling,  tolling 

Hke  the  bells  of  sea-tossed  buoys, 

&  wheat  stirs,  &  shifts,  &  spreads, 

an  abandoned  country  stretching  faraway, 

nameless,  mapless,  flagless, 

but  goldenly  there. 

H.  Good 
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Marcus         Lief  Utegaard 


Worry 

Mind  circles  like  a  whirlpool 

whose  vortex  sinks  to  infinity. 

There's  no  end  to  good  reasoning; 

it  just  goes  deeper  into  nowhere. 

Its  words  are  the  islands  of  fear, 

relics  of  dread, 

whose  harbors  shield  our  grand  galleys  of  hope  from  harm. 

Robert  Kemodle 
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Beth  Boiling 


ning 


Larry  D.  Russell 


The  farther  out  on  the  pier  he 
walked,  the  more  he  could 
feel  it  sway  beneath  him, 
back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  as 
the  waves  rose  one  after  another  to 
push  their  way  past  the  heavy  wooden 
supports.  The  motion  was  a  little  diz- 
zying, and  the  sight  of  the  great,  dark 
sea,  as  far  out  as  the  pier  lights 
shone,  rolling,  swelling,  sliding,  never 
still,  made  him  pause  and  grasp  the 
railing  for  support.  Through  the 
cracks  between  the  floor  boards,  Kyle 
could  see  each  wave  pass  just  beneath 
his  feet  on  its  way  to  the  shore  a  hun- 
dred yards  behind  him.  How  deep  is 
it  down  there?  he  thought.  Does  the 
shore  slip  down  slowly,  perhaps  with 
sandbars,  or  does  it  drop  suddenly 
like  the  edge  of  a  lake? 

Holding  the  rail,  he  walked  slowly 
out  to  the  pier's  end.  Fish  heads,  beer 
cans,  and  dead  shrimp  were  scattered 
around,  left,  Kyle  guessed,  by  the 
rowdy  group  of  men  who  fished  for 
sharks  every  night  after  the  pier  of- 
fice closed.  Kyle  had  watched  them 
before,  drinking,  cursing,  laughing, 
shouting  whenever  a  strike  bent  dou- 
ble one  of  the  waiting  rods.  The  men 
were  gone  now,  so  Kyle  had  the  im- 
mense pier  to  himself.  He  was  a 
young  man,  his  beard  not  yet  full,  his 
straight,  honey-blond  hair  cut  short 
and  dishevelled  by  the  wind,  his  dark, 
single  eyebrow,  thickest  between  his 
eyes,  giving  his  face  a  thoughtful, 
almost  vulnerable  look. 

Kyle  peered  off  into  the  night. 
When  he  was  a  child,  he  remembered, 


the  sea  had  always  comforted  him, 
especially  at  night.  The  warmth  of  the 
air,  the  soothing  monotony  of  the 
waves  pushing  against  the  shore,  and 
the  enveloping  security  of  the 
darkness  had  eased  his  young  mind  to 
sleep  many  times.  Tonight,  however, 
the  wind  chilled  him,  the  darkness, 
heavy  and  ominous,  threatened  to 
smother  him,  and  the  relentless  waves 
seemed  to  tug  at  him  from  below. 
Despite  the  fear  which  sniffed 
through  his  mind  like  some  prowling 
scavenger,  he  felt  drawn  toward  the 
sea.  He  was  at  once  fascinated  and 
frightened,  as  the  hypnotic  undula- 
tion of  the  surf  seemingly  matched 
his  own  body  rhythms,  coinciding 
with  his  breathing  and  pulse. 

The  scene  reminded  Kyle  of  an  ex- 
perience his  older  brother,  Tom,  had 
related  to  him  years  before.  Once, 
while  swimming  alone  in  the  ocean, 
Tom  had  noticed  how  the  constant 
rocking  motion  of  the  waves  tugged 
at  his  loose  swim-trunks,  so  that  it 
was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  them 
from  slipping  off.  Then,  as  he  lay 
back  in  the  restless  water  and  floated, 
he  was  appalled  to  realize  that  the  sea 
pulled  at  more  than  just  his  clothing; 
that,  if  he  remained  in  the  water  long 
enough,  it  would  eventually  strip  the 
very  skin  from  off  his  body,  continu- 
ing until  he  was  a  mass  of  exposed, 
raw  flesh  and  then  a  bare  skeleton, 
the  bones  polished  clean  by  the  salt 
and  friction.  Finally,  he  would  be 
utterly  consumed  as  the  sea  disinte- 
grated his  body  into  its  basic  elements. 


Kyle  thought  of  his  brother's  skull, 
ghostly  white  and  smiling  insanely  as 
it  lay  even  now  beneath  their  home- 
town cemetery;  he  suddenly  realized 
that  the  earth,  undulating  ever  so 
slowly,  its  mountains  and  valleys 
imperceptibly  ebbing  and  flowing 
through  the  centuries,  had  sucked  the 
life  from  his  brother's  body,  just  as  the 
sea  had  sought  to  do,  devouring  flesh, 
nerves,  muscles,  until  Tom  had 
actually  become  a  part  of  the 
earth. 

This  realization  shocked  Kyle 
back  to  his  present  situation. 
Why  did  I  ever  come  out 
here?  he  asked  himself.  He  wished  he 
had  stayed  in  bed,  where  his  wife  lay 
sleeping  soundly  now,  her  hand  in  the 
hollow  left  by  his  absence.  Like  so 
many  nights  recently,  he  could  not 
sleep.  Nothing  could  be  worse,  he 
thought,  than  lying  in  that  damn  bed, 
turning  over  and  over  as  the  pillow 
grew  hot  and  hard  under  his  head, 
making  his  ears  burn  and  ache.  When 
he  had  slept,  at  least  this  week,  his 
dreams  were  filled  with  the  madden- 
ing, ceaseless  roll  of  the  ocean,  wave 
after  wave  pushing  him  up  and  down 
like  a  helpless  piece  of  driftwood.  His 
only  respite  from  the  dreams  came  as 
he  slipped  into  unconsciousness,  not 
with  the  ease  of  one  entering  deep 
sleep,  but  with  the  desperate  agony  of 
one  who  is  drowning. 

This  night,  Kyle  had  given  up  try- 
ing to  rest,  and,  going  out  for  a  walk 
and  some  fresh  air,  he  had  found 
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The  Era's  End 

The  genius  is  in  town, 

though  no  one  comes  around. 

A  giant  of  a  ghost,  his  tongue  can  never  be  held. 

People  gossip  and  glare,  but  really  do  not  care — 

the  genius  is  among  the  crowd! 

Nature's  cry  for  help  produced  the  superman. 

His  superwoman's  sensitivity  sees  the  suffering  in  history 

and  wants  to  shout, 

the  genius  is  in  town! 

Wisdom  commands  the  clocks  to  stop, 

and  no  more  popping  pills  for  his  reality  is  startling 

to  all  the  blinded  murders;  the  subconsciousness  already  knows 

the  truth  is  no  mistake — 

the  dreams  of  all  must  be  recomposed  for  sanity's  name  rings  blue. 

Greatness  rides  in  my  soul  tonight, 

the  time  is  right 

for  the  honest  man  to  take  a  stand  and  fight — 

The  mind  is  dreaming  the  most  delicate  feeling, 

a  kiss  which  begins  the  singing; 

the  conscience  stream  is  true, 

the  work  has  been  royal  blue. 

I  create  and  I  create,  but  is  it  just  another  lie? 

If  it  is  material  falsehood  then  we  will  die. 

Creativity  is  a  mysterious  thing;  its  splendor  is  a  miraculous  regime. 

Corruption,  Corruption,  Corrupt 

With  the  moving  of  time  behind  my  back — 

trifling  mothers  are  holding  the  hustling  tycoon, 

for  today  is  yesterday  was  stoned; 

the  new  death  rate.  Dope,  no  HOPE 

Cosmopolitan,  the  new  made-up  beauty,  the  fakes  of  totalitarian  personality. 

Call  it  insanity,  the  right  to  be  in  love? 

All  humanity's  level  can  perceive, 

fireworks  over  your  head,  (SUPREME  BEING)'s  symbolic  overtones. 

The  end — Love,  everyone. 

Old  spirits  of  evil  even  sing,  mankind  must  not  degenerate — 

vain  sob,  for  the  dark  is  solved. 

Lucy's  not  wearing  diamonds:  example  please  vices  detest  me! 

Historical  repent,  a  classic,  no  culture,  no  moral  decay — 

optimism  is  the  only  way. 

Stop  suicide  —  the  Architect  killed  his  brain  cells  the  negative  way 

The  Genius  is  in  town, 

a  blessed  child. 

Social  Security  Number 
000-00-000  (burned) 

Libby  Hubbard 
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Blues  continued 

so  that  even  the  scientists  and  agents 
listening  must  have  wept,  and  wished 
that  they  could  turn  off  the  sound,  and 
then  I  sang  the  blues  to  the  creature 
about  wishing  that  you  didn't  have  to 
do  a  thing  that  was  terribly  wrong,  but 
they  made  you  anyway.  I  played  the 
blues  and  the  alien  listened. 

I  plumbed  the  depths  of  human 
misery  with  my  sax  until  1  could  think 
of  nothing  I  hadn't  covered.  Even 
Coltrane  would  have  wept,  although  he 
would  have  recognized  much  of  his 
own  sadness  bleeding  forth  from  my 
horn.  I  played  the  blues  as  no  one  had 
ever  played  them,  and  the  alien 
listened. 

And  finally,  I  finished.  It  was  over. 
There  was  nothing  left  within  me. 
There  was  no  sorrow  left  undisturbed, 
no  wound  left  unopened.  I  had  drained 
the  festering  sores  of  mankind  and 
changed  the  pus  into  sound.  I  had 
purged  our  soul,  and  my  part  was  over. 

I  returned  the  sax  to  its  case. 

The  alien  moved  forward,  closer  to 
the  center  of  the  room.  It  seemed  to 
draw  a  breath,  its  bags  inflated,  and  it 
began  to  sing. 

The  sound  was  like  a  mixture  of  an 
oboe,  wailing  and  plaintive,  backed  up 
by  a  trombone,  dark,  cavernous  and 
round.  Its  voice  moved  up  and  down 
through  several  octaves,  and  was  the 
most  expressive  moan  imaginable. 
Slowly  it  gained  strength,  and  it  began 
to  sing  of  its  world .  It  sang  of  a  race  of 
creatures  like  itself,  united  in  music  in 
a  brotherhood  of  which  even  musicians 
know  but  a  faint  echo.  An  entire  world 
whose  only  toil  was  to  sing  for  the  joy 
of  being.  Millions  of  ecstatic  creatures 
forming  a  mass  choir  raising  their 
wondrous  voices  in  the  Worldsong, 
praising  the  sun  that  nourished  them, 
and  supplied  them  with  all  they  needed 
for  their  marvelous  existence.  No 
human  relationship  can  compare  with 
an  entire  world  of  beings  whose 
existence  was  the  epitome  of  joy  and 
love.  Their  happiness  was  endless,  but 
did  not  pall  for  want  of  comparison. 

Then  the  sun  which  they  so 
worshipped  began  to  grow,  and  with 
their  intuitive  awareness  of  the 


Universe  around  them,  they  realized 
that  it  was  metamorphosing  into  a  red 
giant,  and  shortly  would  extend  past 
the  region  of  their  planet's  orbit. 

The  alien  continued  to  sing, 
unimaginable  blues  of  a  race  that  had 
known  only  sheer  happiness  faced  with 
a  destruction  of  a  terrible  kind,  caused 
by  that  which  they  had  so  loved.  The 
eviscerating  song  made  you  want  to 
crawl  away,  but  the  beauty  which  arose 
out  of  its  terrible  misery  compelled  you 
to  listen.  No  siren  sang  a  more  awful 
song  than  the  alien  blues,  and  simul- 
taneously more  wonderful. 

It  sang  of  their  decision  to  throw  all 
of  their  resources  into  the  construction 
of  their  first  craft  capable  of 
interstellar  travel.  They  had  had  the 
technology  as  long  as  they  could 
remember,  but  until  now  they  had 
never  cared  to  use  it.  What  use  had 
they  before  for  power,  conquest,  glory, 
when  they  had  the  Worldsong?  Now 
they  sent  one  emissary  from  their 
world  out  into  the  Universe,  while  the 
rest  prepared  to  die,  in  order  that  the 
one  might  ensure  that  music  would 
continue  to  exist. 

The  alien  sang  of  its  voyage  to  the 
stars,  with  the  dying  screams  of  the 
entire  planet  echoing  in  its  ears,  its 
entire  "family"  of  millions  being 
burned  to  death  in  the  terrible  fire  that 
grew  outward  from  the  sun,  just 
behind  his  fleeing  craft. 

Then  the  creature  sang  of  the  awful 
discovery  that  there  was  no  other  race 
in  the  Universe  with  music.  Nothing 
could  understand  the  meaning  of 
melody,  and  the  glory  that  it  imparted 
to  its  listeners.  It  sang  of  the  ages  it  had 
spent  searching  the  heavens  for 
another  race  with  the  ability  to 
understand  the  necessity  for  music, 
and  eventually  it  began  to  die,  for  even 
they  had  a  limited  life-span,  and  it  had 
been  too  long  away  from  the 
Worldsong.  It  was  dying  of  grief. 

It  sang  of  the  fierce  tenacity  with 
which  it  clung  to  life  in  order  to  find  a 
race  of  beings  that  possessed  music,  or 
could  be  taught  to  create  it. 

And  finally,  it  sang  of  landing  here, 
dying;  being  brought  to  this  lab, 
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Quartz  continued 

"That's  true."  Hazel  looked  at  her 
granddaughter  and  saw  the  fine 
straight  nose  Andrea  had  inherited 
from  her  grandfather,  the  swinging 
golden  hair  that  was  like  her  own  had 
been  when  she  was  a  girl.  "It  would 
be  a  terrible  thing  to  be  responsible  for 
the  death  of  someone  you  loved." 

Andrea  remembered  the  photo- 
graph of  the  dead  child.  She  knew 
she  would  always  remember  it. 


The  morning  sun  had  burned 
off  the  fog  and  stung  the  skin 
like  needles  of  glass.  Andrea 
put  down  the  top  of  the  Volkswagon 
and  threw  her  suitcase  in  the  back 
seat.  She  could  smell  the  pines  and 
the  salt  air,  and,  when  she  looked  out 
across  the  ocean,  the  horizon  was  a 
hard  blue  line. 

"Thanks  for  everything.  Hazel," 
she  said.  She  wore  a  pair  of  running 
shorts  and  a  halter  top.  "If  the  sun 
stays  this  hot,  I  should  have  a  good 
tan  by  the  time  I  get  back  to  school." 

"Write  me  a  postcard  and  tell  me 
how  things  are  going." 

The  women  embraced  and  filled  the 
air  with  their  goodbyes. 

"Come  back  whenever  you  feel  like 
it." 

"I  will.  Maybe  I'll  get  up  here 
before  the  fall  semester  begins." 

"I  think  your  folks  will  be  out  for 
Thanksgiving." 

"I'll  see  you  then  for  sure." 

Andrea  got  in  the  car  and  started 
the  engine.  As  she  pulled  away  from 
the  shingled  house,  she  could  see  in 
the  rearview  mirror  her  grandmother 
waving,  and  she  thought  of  the 
pioneer  pictures  in  the  library.  Depar- 
ture was  a  ritual  they  all  understood; 
the  young  farmer  would  have  taken 
leave  of  his  grandmother  just  as  she 
had  from  hers.  The  kisses,  the  em- 
braces, the  promises  for  future 
meetings  were  like  links  in  the  human 
chain  that  bound  them  all.  Andrea 
felt  held  by  that  chain,  and  she  hoped 
it  wouldn't  break,  for  in  the  country 
where  she  now  lived  there  were  no 
signposts. 
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Panic  Light  Fred  Pierce 


Uncle  Max  Takes  Culpepper  to  Meet  Cousin  Hilda 

You've  been  in  low  country  too  long, 
it's  time  to  see  something  new, 
Max  tells  his  nephew,  puts  him  in  the  car, 
drives  to  Bandana  Creek. 

Hilda's  part  rabbit,  part  Cherokee, 

chews  tobacco  leaves, 

eats  raw  trout  straight  from  the  stream. 

Culpepper  gets  out  of  the  car, 
Hilda's  sitting  on  her  cabin  steps. 
Quit  lookin'  under  my  dress,  she  says, 
spits  tobacco  juice  in  his  eyes, 
knocks  him  down,  stomps  on  him. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  upcountry? 
says  Uncle  Max. 

/.  W.  Rivers 
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Kissin'  Cousins 

Culpepper  waits  on  the  portico. 
The  Grecian  columns  are  covered 
with  kudzu  and  fire  ants. 

Hilda  gets  out  of  her  car, 

chmbs  the  stone  steps  to  kiss  her  cousin  hello. 

Culpepper  knocks  her  down,  stomps  on  her. 

Why'd  you  do  that?  she  says. 

I  owed  you,  he  rephes,  helping  her  up. 

Come  on  in,  have  some  gin  and  wild  garlic. 

Alberta  Abrams  focuses  in  with  binoculars. 

The  bitch  pretended  to  slip  and  fall 

so  he'd  take  her  in  his  arms,  she  mutters, 

sloshes  off  to  Cousin  Ben's,  shows  up 

with  his  shotgun  at  Culpepper  Plantation, 

empties  both  barrels  at  Hilda, 

who's  stoical  with  branch  water  and  gin. 

But  Culpepper  whistles. 

His  dog  Mondale  charges  between  Alberta's  legs. 

Twelve  frescoed  doves  fall  from  the  ceiling. 

Max  appears  in  the  doorway. 

How  do  you  like  the  low  country?  he  asks  Hilda. 

J.  W.  Rivers 
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Fairground  Building,  Raleigh         James  Barnhill 


Three  Crimes  Performed 
For  The  Benefit  Of  Anne 

(With.  Seventeen  Motives) 


Herbert  Gambill,  Jr. 

IThe  things  I  don't  have  seem 
to  take  on  a  mythic  signifi- 
cance for  me,  so  that  I 
continually  worry  about  what  others 
might  take  for  granted. 

r^  Yunnastan?  That's  the  way  I 
^^  heard  this  teenager  in  a 
•^^  grocery  store  right  here  in 
Albuquerque  ask,  "Do  you  under- 
stand?" I  also  saw  this  strange  black 
man  who  came  in  and  stopped  and 
looked  at  some  guy  standing  still. 
"What  the  hell  you  think  you  are," 
he  asked,  "a  monument?"  I  didn't 
feel  monumental. 

I  met  Anne  in  that  grocery  store. 
She  was  feeling  tomatoes  and  I  was 
down  the  aisle  trying  to  conjure  up 
the  courage  to  buy  a  TV  dinner.  The 
cashier  always  looked  at  me  sadly 
whenever  I  bought  one.  You  poor 
man,  she  must  have  always  thought, 
living  on  TV  dinners!  So  I  had  been 
learning  how  to  cook.  But  this  night  I 
was  tired.  I  wanted  a  well-rounded 
dinner  that  was  easy  to  prepare  and 
left  no  dishes  to  wash.  And  I  was 
determined  not  to  take  the  easy  way 
out.  Especially  since  this  beautiful  girl 
was  feeling  tomatoes  just  up  the  aisle 
from  me.  I  didn't  want  her  to  see. 

I  met  Anne  in  that  grocery  store. 
When  she  finally  placed  the  tomatoes 
in  a  plastic  bag  and  made  her  way 
down  the  aisle  past  me,  I  tried  to  give 
her  my  most  sincere  smile  and  I  said 
"Hello"  in  a  feigned  surprise 
fashion,  hoping  she  wouldn't  suspect 
that  I  had  been  watching  and  waiting 


for  her.  She  smiled  back  expansively 
and  echoed  my  "Hello"  with  one 
that  was  throaty,  vibrant. 

3  In  one  of  my  sister's 
Seventeen  magazines  there 
was  an  article  entitled  "How 
to  Become  a  More  Interesting 
Person."  My  favorite  suggestion 
from  it  was  "maintain  a  little  mystery 
about  yourself."  But  Anne  knew 
everything  there  was  to  know  about 
me  in  two  weeks.  Anne  was  Anne.  I 
knew  that.  She  was  going  to  college 
here  just  like  me.  I  knew  that.  1  was 
Jack  Godard,  she  knew,  and  I  was 
from  Alamogordo.  And  everything 
else,  she  knew  and  probably 
understood  better  than  I  did  myself. 

Anne  resided  at  328  Franklin  and  I 
lived  at  118  Franklin.  Anne  still 
resides  at  328  Franklin,  but  I  only 
live  at  118  Franklin  in  a  sterile  apart- 
ment that  strains  its  guts  to  maintain 
two  plants.  The  walls  curse  me.  At 
night  they  whisper,  "Jack  Godard, 
please,  we're  bored.  Please,  Jack,  it's 
dreadful  here  with  you." 

Anne  and  I  became  lovers  after 
knowing  each  other  for  a  month. 
Anne's  parents  pay  for  her  apartment 
and  tuition  and  Anne  insisted  on 
staying  at  328  Franklin.  I  would  stay 
there  most  nights.  She  despised  118 
Franklin.  Why  Anne  fell  in  love  with 
me,  I  don't  know.  Watch  a  lot  of 
Frank  Capra  movies  —  anything  can 
hapf)en.  Whatever  the  reason,  sordid 
or  benign,  she  had  some  affection  for 
me,  I  hope,  1  wonder,  I  tell  myself. 


There  was  always  the  chance 
that  she  was  part  of  a  diabolical 
scheme  to  ruin  Jack  Godard  and 
set  back  the  iconoclastic  cause 
some  thirty  years  or  more.  Our 
first  nights  together,  I  took  the 
precaution  of  giving  the  room  a  quick 
and  thorough  search  for  hidden 
cameras  and  tape  recorders.  There 
would  have  been  no  point  to  it 
anyway.  What  could  they  have  pro- 
ven but  that  Godard  had  the  same 
needs  as  every  other  proletariat  in 
New  Mexico? 

Anne  and  I  talked  quite  a  lot. 
I  don't  know  why.  Seemed  like  the 
natural  thing  for  lovers  to  do.  Anne 
told  me  about  when  she  was  sixteen. 
Drinking  beer  and  driving  with  some 
girlfriends  to  go  skinnydipping  with 
some  guys.  "It  was  too  cold  for  them 
to  get  hard-ons,"  she  said,  "but  they 
got  them  anyway."  She  laughed  that 
terrible,  cavalier  laugh  of  hers  that 
painted  "inadequacy"  all  over  my 
face.  I  didn't  know  what  to  think  of 
that  confession.  I  suppose  I  should 
have  just  sort  of  meekly  accepted  it 
but  I  have  a  paranoid  imagination 
about  these  things.  I  was  convinced 
that  because  my  past  was  devoid  of  a 
similar  experience  that  I  could  never 
get  along  with  Anne  and  that  only  by 
loving  Anne  could  I  assuage  my  feel- 
ing of  emptiness  brought  on  by  my 
inadequate  past.  That  is,  I  loved 
Anne  only  because  I  hated  her,  or 
something  like  that.  But  it  isn't  true. 
I  can't  trust  myself.  Don't  believe 
me. 
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Anne  told  me  about  a  guy  she  pick- 
ed up  one  night.  A  certain  adventure 
in  a  motel  because  he  was  from  out 
of  town  and  had  the  room  anyway. 
We  drove  past  the  same  motel  once 
and  she  wanted  to  go  in  for  a  bit  of 
nostalgia.  Anne  joked  like  this  all  the 
time.  She  revelled  in  her  breeziness. 
She  shrieked.  She  laughed.  She 
fumed.  She  cried.  She  exalted.  I 
mumbled. 

If  you're  wondering  what  Anne 
looks  like,  well,  she  looks  like  Anne. 
Well,  perhaps  that's  too  flippant  a 
description.  She  does  somewhat 
resemble  Roseanne  Vela,  a  model  for 
Vogue  magazine.  I  was  looking 
through  one  of  Anne's  issues  of 
Vogue  and  Anne  pointed  out  the 
resemblance  and  I  agreed  and  still 
agree  even  though  I  have  forgotten 
what  Vela  looks  like  now  and  have  to 
look  at  Anne  to  remember. 

The  superficial  Anne  is  a  disciple 
of  Calvin  Klein.  She  is  an  Arizona- 
born,  thin,  bourgeois,  cover-girlish, 
wide-eyed,  porcelain-skinned  sup- 
porter of  a  foppish  New  York  fashion 
designer.  Her  cheeks  are  a  little  too 
pouty  —  she  looks  younger  than  her 
twenty-one  years.  The  first  time  we 
went  out  together  she  wore  a 
scalloped  handkerchief-linen  blouse 
($100)  wrapped  over  slim  gathers  of  a 
knitted  raw  silk  skirt  ($70).  She  had  on 
Max  Bandy  makeup  and  her  hair  was 
curled  and  there  was  plenty  of  it.  And 
she  was  intoxicating. 

Anne  wore  Est^e  Lauder  and  used 
Nivea  lotion  that  comes  in  cute  blue 
containers.  That  first  evening,  I  sat 
with  her  in  a  Greek  restaurant  and 
wondered  how  she  could  stand  to  be 
around  me.  1  liked  her  best  when  she 
wore  her  cream-white  silk  jersey  and 
shirred-waist  skirt.  In  a  way,  I  feel 
guilty  for  having  fallen  into  her 
materialistic  trap.  But  I  thought  there 
must  be  something  to  bourgeois  ethics 
besides  bourgeois  bank  accounts,  but 
1  don't  know.  Maybe  Anne  was  a 
cosmetic  lie,  but  she  was  a  good  and 


timely  one.  But  that's  the  superficial 
Anne  and  not  the  one  1  love. 

Today  Anne  told  me  to  leave  her 
alone  for  awhile.  I'm  worried.  1  don't 
know  how  long  "awhile"  is.  Maybe 
forever.  1  hope  not.  1  divide  my  life 
into  two  periods:  the  pre-Anne  period 
and  the  Anne  period.  1  don't  know  if 
1  can  stand  a  post-Anne  period. 
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Today  Anne  told  me  to 
leave  her  alone  for  awhile. 
Earlier  today: 


51  met  Anne  in  that  grocery 
store.  1  asked  her  to  let  me 
come  back  to  328  Franklin. 
Anne,  I  thought. 

"Anne,"  I  said,  "you  gonna  let 
your  hair  grow  some  more?  Your 
mother's  right  about  just  taking 
something  fun  in  summer  school  — 
something  you'd  like.  I  was  sitting  in 
the  library  yesterday  and  I  thought  I 
was  with  you  for  just  a  moment.  I 
realized  there  was  a  girl  nearby  wear- 
ing Estee  Lauder.  Funny  how  that 
scent  made  me  think  of  you.  I  mean  I 
didn't  smell  it  and  think,  hmm,  that's 
the  same  perfume  Anne  wears  and 
then  imagine  you  were  with  me.  I 
really  thought  you  were  with  me  and 
1  couldn't  understand  why  and  then  1 
recognized  the  fragrance." 

She  was  unresponsive.  1  walked 
with  her  as  she  carefully  selected 
vegetables  and  she  made  me  feel  quite 
invisible. 

"Funny  how  my  olefactory  associa- 
tions have  always  been  keen,  Anne. 
Everytime  I'm  in  a  building  with 
freshly  painted  walls,  I'm  back  in  the 
first  grade.  They  painted  the  walls 
about  every  week,  probably.  Cinder 
block  walls.  I've  never  seen  you  wear 
those  shoes  before.  I  thought  I'd  seen 
all  thirty  pair.  This  morning  was  real- 
ly nice.  You  know  that  poem  you 
gave  me  about  Spring?  I  thought 
about  it.  I  still  don't  like  it  but  1 
thought  about  it.  Today  I  started 
skipping  like  when  1  had  a  bad  habit 


of  skipping  when  I  was  seven.  Down 
Franklin  and  four  cars  must  have 
passed  by  before  I  realized  what  I 
was  doing.  I  was  so  embarrassed. 
Well,  not  all  that  embarrassed  as 
much  as  worried  about  what  those 
people  must  have  thought  seeing 
twenty-one-year-old  Jack  Godard 
skipping  down  Franklin.  You  know 
who  that  street  was  named  after?  Bet- 
cha  don't  know.  Give  up?  Thomas 
Jefferson." 

I  was  resorting  to  some  pretty  weak 
attempts  at  humoring  Anne  and  I  was 
getting  desperate. 

"I  fell  into  some  money,  Anne. 
Don't  ask  how.  Well,  if  you  must 
know,  my  parents  sent  me  some  for 
my  birthday.  I  don't  know  how  they 
found  my  address.  I  was  thinking  I 
might  send  them  a  photograph  of 
you.  Alright?  You  know  the  photo- 
graph of  you  standing  in  that  empty 
swimming  pool?  No.  On  second 
thought,  they  wouldn't  know  what  to 
think  of  it.  I'll  just  send  them  the  one 
of  you  in  that  gazebo.  I  think  you're 
right.  I  should  go  see  them.  We'll  go 
together,  alright?  Anyway,  I  fell  into 
some  money.  So,  let's  go  raise  hell 
tonight.  Wanna  do  that?  Raise  hell 
the  way  you  like  to.  I  promise  I 
won't  get  glum.  I  won't  brood.  I'll  be 
frivolous.  We'll  go  dancing  and 
drinking  and  talk  about  trivial  things 
and  drive  around  with  the  radio  blar- 
ing and  have  breakfast  at  two  in  the 
morning.  God,  I  can't  wait.  Anne, 
you're  such  a  careful  shopper.  I 
always  forget  to  check  the  dates." 

We  left  the  store  and  walked  to  328 
Franklin. 

"Anne,  you  look  so  beautiful  this 
time  of  year.  You  always  look 
beautiful.  I  don't  know  why  you're 
beautiful.  I  suppose  if  I  did  you 
wouldn't  be  as  beautiful.  Not  that  it's 
totally  subjective.  I  guess  there  are 
some  absolutes  and  you're  absolutely 
beautiful." 

I  hate  myself.  600  block  of 
Franklin. 
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"So,  how  about  raising  hell 
tonight?  I  think  you  need  it.  1  think 
you  want  to,  you're  just  being  cruel 
to  yourself.  You  really  ought  to 
loosen  up,  you  know.  You're  so 
damn  inhibited.  Just  make  yourself 
happy,  that's  all  that's  important.  Do 
you  like  that  house  there?  1  like  the 
windows." 

I  hate  myself.  500  block. 

"You  know  when  I  first  realized 
that  I  loved  you?  Well,  I  fell  in  love 
with  you  from  the  first  but  1  really 
knew  I  was  in  love  with  you  that  time 
last  winter  when  I  was  walking  by  328 
Franklin  and  I  threw  a  snowball  at 
your  window  and  you  stuck  your 
head  out  and  we  talked  for  awhile 
and  then  I  came  up  and  had  tea  with 
you  and  you  let  me  sleep  with  you  so 
I  wouldn't  have  to  walk  home  in  the 
snow  that  late  at  night,  even  though  I 
only  lived  two  blocks  down." 

400  block. 

"You  wanna  make  a  pact,  Anne?  I 
won't  be  hostile  anymore  or  criticize 
you  or  hold  you  in  contempt  or  play 
the  devil's  advocate  anymore.  I'll  ac- 
cept you  and  won't  pressure  you  or 
try  to  manipulate  you.  I'll  give  you 
ten  percent  of  my  income  for  life. 
I'll... I'll  be  so  happy  and  bright  and 
supremely  sunny  that  you'll  throw 
up.  And  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  ...  I  don't  know.  Whatever  you 
want." 

300  block. 

"So,  how  about  it?" 

328  Franklin. 

"Anne,  what  are  you  thinking 
about.  Why  don't  you  say  something 
to  me?" 

At  her  door. 

Anne  speaks:  "Look,  Jack.  I  need 
to  be  alone.  Leave  me  alone  for 
awhile.  Please." 

Door  closes.  Down  the  steps.  Jack 
Godard.  Down  the  steps. 
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I  hate  myself. 


?1  tried  to  think  of  something 
to  say  that  would  keep  her 
from  closing  the  door.  I  just 
looked  at  her  as  distraughtly  as  I 
could.  The  door  closed.  Walking 
down  the  steps  to  the  sidewalk,  I  lost 
control  and  my  self-destructive  in- 
stincts took  over.  My  backpack  sud- 
denly pulled  itself  off  my  back  and 
was  thrown  forcibly  on  the  concrete. 
The  contents  broke  violently  and  col- 
lapsed in  a  funny  sort  of  powerful 
way.  It  was  just  the  groceries  I  had 
bought  while  Anne  and  I  were  in  the 
store.  A  carton  of  eggs,  orange  juice, 
two  Pepsis,  and  a  box  of  Rice-A-Roni. 
Also  my  Osteology  textbook  and  notes. 
I  pulled  the  book  and  notes  out  of 
my  pack  and  emptied  the  broken 
glass,  egg  shells,  rice  and  liquid  onto 
the  sidewalk.  Returning  to  118 
Franklin,  I  wondered  if  Anne  would 
see  the  mess  on  the  sidewalk  and  if 
she  would  make  the  connection. 

8  That  was  today.  A  week  ago, 
Anne  and  I  stopped  being 
lovers.  A  week  ago,  I  had 
stood  on  the  corner  with  a  similar 
carton  of  eggs  I  had  just  purchased 
and  considered  smashing  them  on  the 
street  as  a  form  of  protest.  But  they 
cost  89  cents,  which  is  a  considerable 
investment  in  any  revolution,  at  least 
on  my  income. 

91  got  a  new  book  today  to 
forget  about  Anne.  It's  called 
Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous 
Men  and  was  written  by  James  Agee 
with  photographs  by  Walker  Evans. 
It's  about  three  Alabama  tenant  farm- 
ers and  their  families  in  1936.  I  like  it 
a  lot.  There's  this  picture  of  one  girl 
who  looks  like  the  pictures  I've  seen  of 
Anne  when  she  was  ten,  only  poorer. 

•^  ^^  It  is  raining  miserably 
If      1  about  a  week  ago  today  and 
^  Vii^  I  am  wondering,  what  is  my 
problem?  I  talk  to  myself  so  much 
(right  now  I  am)  that  I  have  to  hit 


myself  to  shut  myself  up.  I  have  no 
discipline  and  no  respect.  And  I  was 
wondering  when  I  was  really  young 
and  hated  my  father  for  making  us 
grow  up  in  Alamogordo,  why  didn't  I 
run  away  instead  of  traumatizing 
everything.  I  think  I  felt  that  way  but 
I  have  disassociated  myself  with  my 
past. 

Disenfranchised.  Good  word.  I  fling 
about  my  apartment  and  pounce  upon 
innocent  walls  that  have  no  faults  of 
their  own. 
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"Jack  Godard,  please,  we're 
bored.  Please,  Jack,  it's 
dreadful  here  with  you." 


^    /^  So  at  118  Franklin  I  read 

I    ^^  Agee's  book  and  forgot  about 
-^•^3  Anne.  The  back  door  was 
open  and  the  breeze  I  was  counting 
on  to  make  its  way  through  the  kit- 
chen to  the  bedroom  never  arrived.  I 
moved  the  couch  around  so  I  could  sit 
and  read  and  look  out  my  win- 
dows. I  have  three  windows  in  my 
bedroom/living  room  and  at  night  the 
car  headlights  flicker  on  the  opposite 
wall  dreamily.  On  one  of  the  few 
times  Anne  stayed  at  118  Franklin, 
we  were  in  bed  and  had  just  finished 
making  love  and  were  lying  back  and 
watching  the  pattern  the  lights  threw 
on  the  wall  as  they  moved  from  one 
side  of  the  room  to  the  other  when 
Anne  moved  her  right  leg  between  my 
legs  and  rubbed  my  toes  with  hers. 
She  had  smooth,  and  cold,  almost 
boney  toes  and  fingers,  I  remember. 
A  nice  coldness,  that  made  me 
wonder  why  my  own  skin  and  bones 
never  felt  real  to  me  —  only  other 
peoples'.  Because  I  used  to  tell  Anne 
I  liked  her  hands  and  she  would  say 
she  liked  my  hands  too  and  I  couldn't 
ever  conceive  of  my  hands  being 
likable. 

Anne  had  been  married  right  out  of 
high  school  and  got  divorced  two 
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years  later.  She  always  worried  about 
whether  she  should  have  gotten 
divorced  and  I  used  to  tell  her  she  did 
what  she  thought  was  right  and  what 
she  felt  she  had  to  do  and  that  it's 
better  she  got  out  than  stay  miserable 
forever  and  she  would  still  wonder  if 
she  had  made  the  right  decision  and  I 
really  couldn't  judge  anyway.  I  just 
wanted  her  to  stop  worrying  about  it. 

Anne  listens  to  Joni  Mitchell 
records  and  sings  to  them  and  I've 
gotten  to  where  if  I  ever  met  Joni 
Mitchell  I'd  be  surprised  to  find  that 
she's  not  anything  like  Anne.  We 
were  talking  one  day  about  religion  (I 
didn't  want  to  but  Anne  did  and  I 
was  just  being  amiable)  and  Anne 
said  something  like,  "I  guess  Joni 
Mitchell  is  my  religion,"  and  I 
remember  telling  her  that  was  pretty 
funny  and  she  got  mad.  But  I  don't 
mind  Joni  Mitchell,  in  fact,  I  have 
most  of  her  records  only  now  I  can't 
listen  to  them  anymore. 

Anne  kept  a  journal  and  would 
write  poems  and  other  junk.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  writing  poetry 
but  I  know  what  I  like  and  I  didn't 
like  Anne's.  She  asked  me  to  write  a 
poem  for  her  and  here  is  what  I  came 
up  with: 

Why  I  Like  Cats 

My  cousin  Susie's  dog  bit  me 

hid  under  the  dinner  table 

in  ambush 
bit  me  twice 

(cocker  spaniel) 
me  in  bermuda  shorts 

(liked  dogs) 
bit  me 

goddamn  dog 


Anne  didn't  think  much  of  it  and 
neither  do  I  but  I  liked  the  rhythm. 

A  little  less  than  a  week  ago  today 
I  ran  out  of  money.  I  needed  food. 
So  I  wrote  a  bad  check.  Actually  it 
wasn't  necessarily  bad.  I  had 
neglected  to  record  my  last  twenty 


checks  and  wasn't  quite  sure  how 
much  money  I  had  in  the  bank.  So  it 
was  a  mediocre  check.  With  Anne 
gone,  things  just  didn't  seem  to  mat- 
ter much  anymore. 

-•    p^So,  a  week  ago  today  or 

I      ^vnot  quite  a  week  ago  today 
-JLv^Anne  and  1  sort  of  separated 
as  lovers.  And  today  she  told  me  to 
leave  her  alone  for  awhile. 

Just  two  days  after  Anne  and  I 
split  up  I  saw  her  going  out  with 
some  prep-dog  of  a  guy.  Actually  he 
was  some  theater  person.  I  hate  the 
theater.  The  trouble  with  the  theater 
is  it's  too  theatrical,  I  say.  Bunch  of 
self-righteous,  inclusive,  artsy-fartsy 
(accent  on  the  fartsy)  prima-donnas. 
The  show's  the  thing  and  all  that  gar- 
bage. Look  at  me  I'm  an  actor!  And 
they  hate  criticism.  Well,  they  say  in 
an  effeminate,  condescending  tone,  if 
you  knew  what  an  actor  went  through 
you  would  appreciate  the  perfor- 
mance. Unquestioning  idiots.  Ooh, 
aah,  a  play,  a  performance,  drama, 
you  know.  The  glamour,  the  charm, 
the  dance,  the  mystique,  all  that 
junk.  Not  art  for  art's  sake  but  self- 
indulgent  nuance  for  self-indulgent 
nuance's  sake.  No  communication, 
just  nuance  and  arabesque.  And 
Anne  with  him,  this  goddamned, 
neurotic  poodle. 

I  just  about  went  crazy.  Maybe  I 
did,  maybe  I  am. 

I  saw  Anne  and  him  eating  lunch  in 
the  same  cafe  we  used  to  eat  lunch  in  a 
lot.  I  was  eating  alone  when  they  came 
in. 

Anne  introduced  him  to  me. 

I  didn't  try  to  remember  his  name. 
I  cringed  my  toes  in  my  shoes.  I  was 
so  enraged  and  hostile  and  sad  and 
depressed  and  tense  and  all  I  could 
think  to  say  was: 

"I  just  had  tomato  soup  for  lunch." 

And  Anne  said: 

"Well,  I  bet  it  was  good." 

And  Anne  knew  1  liked  tomato 
soup  but  if  I  hadn't  known  better  I 


could  have  sworn  she  had  forgotten 
everything  she  had  ever  known  about 
me.  This  Svengali  in  topsiders  had  her 
mesmerized. 

They  left  after  awhile  down  to 
another  table  but  not  until  I  asked 
Anne  what  she  and  prep-dog  were  do- 
ing that  night  and  she  told  me  that 
they  were  going  to  the  play  on  cam- 
pus that  several  of  the  prep-dog's 
fellow  prep-dog  actor  friends  were 
acting  in.  And  that  was  the  last  time  I 
saw  Anne  for  two  days.  Two  solid 
days.  Forty-eight  hours  of  no  Anne 
and  little  of  anything  else.  So  that 
night  I  went  insane  and  became  a 
criminal. 


MAnd  that  night  it  was 
pouring  down  rain  and  after 
calling  to  find  out  what  time 
the  performance  was,  I  took  my 
tape  recorder  and  changed  my  voice 
a  little  and  kept  repeating  the 
following: 

"I  have  placed  a  large  amount  of 
explosives  in  a  concealed  and  critical 
location  within  the  confines  of  your 
theater.  Unless  I  receive  a  phone  call 
from  the  president  of  the  university  in 
fifteen  minutes,  I  will  refuse  to  give 
you  the  information  you  will  need  in 
order  to  disarm  it.  The  number  is 
455-7879." 

I  coughed  several  times  on  some  of 
the  repetitions  and  spoke  very  slowly 
as  if  I  was  only  half-literate.  The 
number  was  that  of  the  Albuquerque 
Exotic  Massage  Parlor.  I  called  the 
theater's  number  at  9  p.m.  (the  mid- 
dle of  the  performance)  and  turned 
on  the  tape  recorder.  The  person  on 
the  other  end  was  confused  and  kept 
saying:  "Is  this  for  real?"  But  I  guess 
it  worked  because  that  night  on  the 
eleven  o'clock  news  there  was  the 
story:  everyone  was  asked  to  leave  the 
building  while  they  found  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university  so  he  could  call 
the  massage  parlor. 
I  erased  the  tape. 
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La  Fhleuse         Homer  Yost 


^  ^^   I'm  sure  Anne  didn't 
I  l""*^  suspect  a  thing.  I  didn't  see 
■  li^/  her  the  next  day.  I  was  walk- 
ing back  to  my  apartment  that  after- 
noon when  I  just  barely  escaped  from 
the  sheriff.  Or  maybe  it  was  a  depu- 
ty. 1  don't  know,  just  somebody 
wearing  an  arsenal.  And  I  had  just 
begun  to  turn  into  the  front  entrance 
of  1 18  Franklin  when  this  big  thug 
with  a  license  to  sneer  was  coming 
out  from  my  hallway  and  I  made  like 
I  was  going  to  the  apartment  next 
door.  He  came  up  to  me  and  asked 
me  if  1  knew  Jack  Godard  and  if  I 
knew  where  he  was  and  I  told  the 
thug,  1  told  him  as  sincerely  as  I 
could: 

"Lemme  see,  today's  Monday, 
right?  I  think  Jack  does  volunteer 
work  on  Mondays.  Or  is  it  church? 
No,  he  goes  to  church  on  Wednesday 
evenings.  Of  course,  on  Sundays,  too, 
but  he  usually  goes  on  Wednesday 
afternoons,  too.  I  guess  he  must  be 
helping  the  blind  lady  down  the  street 
buy  groceries  or  something.  Or  he 
might  be  down  at  the  animal  shelter. 
He  likes  to  go  down  there  and  buy 
animals  and  find  good  homes  for 
them." 

The  sheriff  person  was  impatient 
and  said  somthing  about  Jack  must 
be  quite  a  citizen  (but  he  sneered 
facetiously)  and  I  told  him  that  Jack 
was  just  average  for  this 
neighborhood  and  that  if  Jack  was 
needed  in  some  way  to  help  the 
sheriff's  department  that  he  could 
leave  a  note  on  Jack's  door  and  I'm 
sure  Jack  would  get  in  touch  with 
them.  And  then  the  thug  left, 
although  not  without  viewing  me  with 
some  suspicion  and  itinerant  bemuse- 
ment. 

He  had  already  left  a  note  on  my 
door  and  I  retrieved  it  two  hours  later 
after  I  was  sure  it  was  safe  to  go  back 
to  my  apartment.  It  was  a  form  card 
that  just  said  to  call  the  sheriff's 
department  immediately.  I  knew  they 
couldn't  have  discovered  that  I  was 
the  one  who  delivered  the  bomb 


threat.  Most  probably  they  were  after 
me  for  the  mediocre  checks.  1  wasn't 
sure  about  the  penalty  for  writing 
mediocre  checks  or  even  bad  checks 
but  if  it  only  meant  making  them 
good,  then  I  knew  I  was  in  big  trou- 
ble. I  put  some  things  into  my 
backpack  and  ate  some  food.  I  decid- 
ed to  spend  the  night  in  the  library 
and  stay  away  from  the  apartment 
most  days  until  things  cooled  off.  I 
had  committed  only  two  crimes  and  I 
was  already  a  fugitive. 

-|  ^-^  I  spent  the  evening 

I  1^^  looking  around  the  library 
JLVa^  and  reading  and  practicing 
looking  over  my  shoulder.  It  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  tough  life,  I  told  myself, 
but  I  needed  something  to  get  my 
mind  off  of  Anne. 

I  kept  thinking  of  things  Anne  and 
1  had  done  and  said.  I  remembered 
telling  her  once  how  beautiful  I 
thought  she  was  and  she  said,  "Jack, 
a  lot  of  men  have  told  me  that  I'm 
beautiful,"  and  1  told  her,  "Oh,  real- 
ly? Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  that.  I  was 
beginning  to  think  that  I'd  paid  all 
those  men  all  that  money  for 
nothing." 

And  I  used  to  try  to  get  Anne  to 
understand  what  it  was  like  being 
Jack  Godard  and  telling  her  how  I 
thought  what  I  was  trying  to  say, 
what  was  troubling  me,  was  endemic 
to  modern  society  and  she  told  me 
that  I  was  "trying  to  make  Zeitgeist 
out  of  heartburn." 

I  slept  under  the  staircase  in  the 
basement  at  first  so  they  wouldn't  see 
me  as  they  closed  the  place.  And 
about  three  in  the  morning  I  went  in- 
to a  very  secluded  section  of  books 
on  religions  and  slept  on  one  of  the 
lounges,  hoping  that  any  ghosts  in  the 
building  would  most  likely  avoid  that 
section  of  books. 

I  had  this  strange  dream  about  my 
father  and  how  he  spent  his  whole 
life  vainly  trying  to  prove  that  he 
wasn't  ignorant  and  that  when  people 
started  believing  him,  then  he  found 


out  that  everyone  else  wasn't  all  that 
smart  themselves. 

But  when  I  woke  up  about  seven 
that  morning  I  felt  really  afraid  about 
being  alone  in  that  building  and 
started  wandering  around  in  the 
library  as  it  was  bright  enough  to  see 
and  it  would  open  in  an  hour.  I  was 
in  the  photography  section  and  decid- 
ed to  steal  this  book  for  Anne.  It  was 
a  book  of  photographs  by  Emmet 
Gowin  that  I  really  liked  and  thought 
Anne  would  probably  like.  Normally 
I  thought  stealing  library  books  was 
particularly  repugnant  but  my  new 
status  changed  all  that. 

That  day  I  spent  walking 
around  campus  and  missing  all  my 
classes  and  people  seemed  to  look 
at  me  and  wonder  what  the  hell  I 
was  doing  just  walking  around 
carrying  copies  of  Let  Us  Now  Praise 
Famous  Men  and  Emmet  Gowin: 
Photographs  and  not  seeming  to  have 
any  purpose. 

And  I  got  hungry  and  said  what  the 
hell  and  went  back  to  1 18  Frankhn  and 
went  in  the  back  way  and  was 
very  quiet  the  rest  of  the  day  so 
that  if  the  sheriff  did  come  I  could  wait 
silently  for  him  to  leave  and  then  spend 
the  rest  of  the  day  being  normal. 
But  he  never  came  and  I  decided  to  fix 
dinner. 

Then  after  dinner  I  walked  down 
to  mail  a  letter  to  Anne.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Anne  but  only  had  three 
sheets  of  empty  paper  inside.  Anne  just 
happened  to  be  walking  down  the 
street,  too,  and  she  looked  at  me 
distantly  and  said,  "Hello,  Jack,  how 
are  you  doing  today?"  And  I  said. 
"Just  fine,  how  are  you?"  And  she 
said  she  was  doing  alright  and  then  she 
said  for  me  to  have  a  good  night  and 
she  left.  Which  was  a  stupid  thing  to 
say  and  do  because  she  knows  I  can't 
have  a  good  night  unless  I'm  with 
her. 

The  next  two  days  I  did  lots  of  weird 
things. 

I  sent  Anne  postcards  with  nothing 
written  on  them. 
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1  would  call  her  and  when  she 
answered,  I  would  just  put  the  phone 
down  and  lea\e. 

I  started  playing  all  my  records  at 
forty-five  r.p.m. 

I  filled  a  pot  w  ith  w  ater  and  started 
shaking  uncontrollably  until  there  was 
no  water  left  in  the  pot. 

I  turned  my  television  upside  dow  n 
and  watched  Walter  Cronkite  stand- 
ing on  his  head. 

I  made  a  popcorn  salad. 

I  not  only  talked  to  both  of  my 
plants,  but  I  introduced  them  to  each 
other. 

And  I  got  very  little  sleep. 

•*  i^^So  today  I  met  Anne  in  that 

I     ^  grocery  store.  .And  she  told  me 
"A"  I     to  leave  her  alone  for  awhile. 
But  I've  been  away  from  her  a  week 
already.  .And  my  parents  sent  me  some 
money  and  I  paid  off  my  mediocre 
checks  and  returned  the  book  to  the 
library  and  just  called  .Anne  and  told 
her: 

"I've  been  thinking,  Anne,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
problem  is  that  the  things  I  don't  ha\  e 
seem  to  take  on  a  mythic  signifi- 
cance for  me,  so  that  I  continually 
worry  about  w  hat  others  might  take 
for  granted." 

And  Anne  paused  and  said: 

"I'm  not  sure  what  that  means." 

And  I  said: 

"Just  something  I  made  up." 

And  Anne  said: 

"Jack.  Look,  why  don't  we  just 
have  lunch  together  tomorrow.  But  I 
can't  promise  you  anything.  Just  have 
a  friendly  lunch,  okay?" 

Anne  tried  to  sound  stern  when  she 
said  that  but  I  think  she  really  wants 
to  see  me  again. 

But  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I 
could  just  be  proud  and  not  go  to  see 
her  and  shrug  my  shoulders  and  settle 
comfortably  in  my  stoicism. 

Or  I  could  just  go  without  washing 
for  a  week  and  walk  around  in  the 
same  old  filth  for  a  week  and  no 
underwear  or  socks  and  sit  in  the  hot 


sun  and  sweat  for  days  and  go  into 
the  library  and  read  .Agee  while  sweat 
runs  down  my  ankles  into  my  tennis 
shoes  and  I  feel  my  feet  all  sticky  in- 
side and  with  my  hair  greasy  and  er- 
ratic and  .Anne  might  come  into  the 
library  and  see  me  and  wave  and  I 
won't  wave  back  and  she'll  go  on 
down  to  that  goddamn  lounge  she 
always  goes  to  and  probably  just 
think  about  whatever  the  hell  it  is 
she's  reading  at  the  time. 

I  don't  know.  I  think  I'll  just  get 
some  sleep  and  go  to  lunch  with 
Anne  tomorrow  and  tell  her  what  a 
goddamn  fool  I  am  and  ask  her  why 
she  doesn't  love  me  anymore  and 
then  I  know  she'll  have  to  say 
somethins. 


H^ining  continued 

himself  being  drawn  toward  the  end 
of  the  long  pier,  as  if  the  whole  world 
were  a  pit  and  this  point  the  bottom 
toward  which  he  was  inevitably 
sliding.  His  fingers  gripped  the  railing 
until  the  knuckles  shone  white,  and 
with  all  his  strength  Kyle  tried  to 
keep  his  feet  firmly  planted  on  the 
floorboards  below  him.  He  remem- 
bered a  similar  feeling  when,  at  sLxteen, 
he  had  first  responded  to  the  closing 
invitation  of  his  hometown  preacher  to 
walk  the  aisle  of  the  church.  E\  ery 
ounce  of  energy  was  needed  just  to 
stand  still.  At  the  last,  he  had  been 
torn  from  his  place,  his  fingers  losing 
their  grip  on  the  pew  in  front  of  him, 
as  if  by  a  force  greater  than  he, 
mysterious  and  unquestionable.  Kyle 
felt  that  same  force  now,  grasping 
him  from  within,  prying  at  his 
fingers,  lifting  his  legs,  pulling  him 
toward  the  ever-beckoning  water.  He 
w  anted  so  desperately  to  let  go  —  he 
knew  this  was  why  he  was  here:  to  be 
done  with  the  struggling  and  the 
lostness  and  to  slip  quietly  back  into 
the  unknowing,  uncaring  abyss 
whence  he  had  come.  Yet  here  he 
stood,  poised  between  pier  and  water. 


unable  to  do  the  one  thing  he  knew 
he  must  do,  the  only  thing  he  could 
ever  do.  Still,  as  at  every  other  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  Kyle  stood  helpless, 
incapable  of  moving,  hardly 
breathing. 

Behind  him,  Kyle  heard  a  faint, 
shrill  whining.  The  wind,  he  thought, 
and  listened  as  the  whining  increased 
in  intensity  until  it  sounded  as  if  the 
earth  and  sea  and  sky  were  screaming 
their  rage  right  in  his  face.  Turning  to 
go,  Kyle  realized  with  a  shudder  that 
the  whining  came  from  within  his 
own  throat;  he  could  taste  bitter,  sal- 
ty tears,  and,  walking  slowly  toward 
shore,  he  knew  that  at  least  for  this 
night  he  would  be  able  to  sleep. 

Blues  continued 

thinking  that  it  had  failed,  and  that 
music  was  gone  from  the  Universe. 
And  of  meeting  me,  and  realizing  that 
now  it  could  die,  because  music  would 
live. 

The  alien  sang  the  blues,  and  died. 

They  let  me  go  after  that.  It 
wasn't  necessary  to  explain 
anything.  Upon  hearing  our 
music,  the  alien  had  summoned  up  the 
last  of  its  strength  to  communicate  in  a 
way  that  had  been  clear  even  to  the 
most  unmusical  listener. 

In  the  dark  silence,  they  took  me 
home,  and  dropped  me  on  the  street 
outside. 

I  w  as  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
ahen  blues.  There  would  never  again  be 
a  blues  player  Uke  that.  Nothing;  not 
me,  not  even  Coltrane,  had  ever  played 
the  blues  Uke  that,  and  while  there  was 
still  music  in  the  Universe,  there  were 
only  second-rate  musicians. 

I  stood  on  the  bridge  near  my  house, 
and  stared  down  into  the  black  depths 
of  the  river.  I  had  heard  the  blues  as 
they  should  be  played,  and  I  was  never 
going  to  be  able  to  play  them. 

I  threw  the  sax  into  the  w  ater,  where 
it  vanished  from  sight  immediately. 
'Cause  if  you  can't  play  the  blues, 
there  ain't  nothing  worth  playing. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Art 


James  Barnhill  is  an  MFA  candidate  in  painting  and  drawing  at 
UNC-G.  Originally  from  Raleigh,  tie  did  tils  undergraduate  work 
atCtiapel  Hill. 

Beth  Boiling  is  a  junior  at  UNC-G,  seeking  a  BFA  in  design  with 
a  concentration  in  fibers. 

Lisa  Clark  is  a  senior  art  major  from  Greensboro.  She  is 
pursuing  a  design  degree  with  an  emphasis  on  fibers. 

Gwyn  Kellam,  a  UNC-G  freshman,  has  been  previously 
published  in  Pegasus  and  Coraddl.  She  is  from  Charlotte,  N.C. 


Michael  Dana  dropped  off  his  story  and  disappeared.  We  think 
he  is  a  UNC-G  senior  living  in  Greensboro. 

Herbert  Gambiii,  Jr.,  a  senior  broadcasting  and  cinema  major  at 
UNC-G,  is  photography  editor  of  The  Carolinian  and 
chairperson  of  the  UNC-G  Film  Festival.  He  has  been 
published  before  in  Coraddl. 

Howard  Good  is  assistant  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  and  a  former  resident  of  Charlotte, 
N.C.  He  has  been  published  before  in  Coraddl  a.nd  several 
other  journals. 


Keith  Koiischak  is  a  sometime  UNC-G  student  presently  living 
in  Wafco  Mills. 

TurnerMcGeheeS'll",  1301b. 

Judy  Mutunhu,  previously  enrolled  at  Guilford  College,  is 
presently  seeking  a  master's  degree  in  art  at  UNC-G.  This  is  her 
first  appearance  in  Coraddl. 

Keith  Payne  is  a  junior  chemistry  major  taking  photography 
courses  in  the  art  department.  This  is  his  first  published 
photograph. 

Fred  Pierce  isa  junior  art  major  from  Reidsville,  N.C.  Fred  is  a 
contributor  and  former  staff  member  of  Coraddl. 

John  Pope  has  been  published  before  in  Coracycy/and  The 
Carolinian,  and  recently  had  works  shown  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Kathleen  Potosnak  transferred  to  UNC-G  from  Rutgers  and  is  a 
junior  majoring  in  art.  This  is  her  second  appearance  in 
Coraddl. 

LoriSprotty  is  a  senior  art  major  and  former  Coradd/ staff 
member.  She  is  studying  ceramics  and  art  education. 

John  Theligard  graduates  with  a  BFA  in  design  in  May  and  is 
very  fond  of  his  camera. 


Gene  Hayworth,  a  junior  English  majorat  UNC-G,  has  been 
previously  published  in  Coraddl,  Emerging  Voices,  and  The 
Phoenix. 

Libby  Hubbard  is  a  self-proclaimed  revolutionary.  During  the 
past  year  she  has  conducted  ongoing  debates  through  letters 
in  The  Carolinian,  has  been  published  in  Rolling  Stone,  and 
recently  exhibited  artwork  at  the  Greensboro  Public  Library. 
This  is  her  first  appearance  in  Coraddl. 

Robert  Kernodie  is  currently  exploring  dance  in  UNC-G's  dance 
division.  He  is  interested  in  physical  fitness  and  characterizes 
himself  as  an  idealist  who  is  fascinated  by  the  human 
situation.  This  is  his  first  appearance  in  Coraddl. 

Bruce  Piephoff,  a  senior  English  majorat  UNC-G  and  locally 
known  musician,  has  been  published  previously  in  Coraddl  an6 
Southern  Fried  Turnip  Greens. 

Pamela  Postma  is  an  MFA  candidate  in  creative  writing  at 
UNC-G.  She  has  been  published  in  The  Greensboro  Sun  and 
Chatelaine,  and  won  first  prize  in  the  1980  Guilford  College 
Writing  Festival. 

J.W.  Rivers,  of  Glendale,  Arizona,  has  been  published  before  in 
Coraddl,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  other  journals  nationwide. 
He  will  soon  publish  a  collection  of  poems  entitled  Culpepper 
of  the  Low  Country. 


Leif  Utegaard,  a  California  native,  is  a  graduate  student  in  the 
art  department.  Leif  will  have  a  thesis  show  this  spring. 


Larry  D.  Russell  is  a  resident  of  Wake  Forest,  N.C,  and  a 
corresponding  contributor  to  Coraddl. 


Literary 


victoria  Bosch,  a  UNC-G  junior  from  Annandale,  Va.,  is  working 
on  a  double  major  in  English  and  history.  This  is  her  first 
appearance  in  Coraddl. 


Robert  Bruce  Shores  is  an  art  major  from  Hickory,  N.C,  who 
plans  to  graduate  in  August,  1981.  He  exhibited  work  at  the 
Hickory  Museum  of  Art  in  December,  1979,  and  will  soon 
participate  in  a  show  entitled  "Imagism"  at  the  Light  Factory  in 
Spirit  Square  in  Charlotte. 

Amy  Stapieton,  a  Coraddl  staff  member,  is  a  junior  English 
major  at  UNC-G,  and  has  been  previously  published  in  Coraddl. 


Michael  Brock  is  a  music  major  at  UNC-G  with  a  background  in 
philosophy.  This  is  his  first  appearance  in  Coraddl. 


Mark  Wallace  is  seeking  an  MFA  in  creative  writing  at  UNC-G. 
Originally  from  Baltimore,  he  enjoys  UNC-G  and  likes  animals. 
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News, 
Weather, 
&  Sports 

A  book  of  poetry  by  Joel  Jackson 


In  a  short  and  frequently  ambushed  life,  Joel  Jackson  learned  what  was  terrible  and 
what  wasn't.  He  also  learned  how  to  say  which  was  which— and  in  the  same  poem,  a 
scarce  brand  of  mastery.  His  best  poems  lie  in  the  mind  like  powerful  sane  beasts 
who've  decided  slowly  to  serve,  not  kill,  us.  They  show  no  signs  of  leaving. 


Reynolds  Price 


Available  from  Coraddi  Publications 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
Room  205,  EIHott  University  Center 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27412 
Make  checks  payable  to:  News,  Weather  &  Sports 


$5.95. 


Spring  Arts  Contest  Winners 

POKTRV 

First  Prize 

Gene  Havworth 

Third  Prize 

Bruce  Piephoff 

Second  Prize 

Mark  Wallace 

PROSE 

First  Prize 

Second  Prize 

.  .  .  ,  Herbert  Gambill.  Jr. 
Pamela  Poslma 

Third  Prize 

Larrv  D.  Russell 

Honorable  Mention  .... 

Michael  Dana 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

First  Prize Gw\  n  Kellam 

Second  Prize John  Theilgard 

TWO-DIMENSIONAL  ART 

Third  Prize     

. .    Kathleen  Potosnak 

Honorable  Mention 

Keith  Pavne 

First  Prize 

Lisa  Clark 

Third  Prize 

Homer  Yost 

Second  Prize 

THREE-DIMENSIONAL  ART 

First  Prize 

Third  Prize 

Beth  Bolline 

Second  Prize 

Honorable  Mention 

Homer  Yost 

the  beer  is  good,  the  conversation  shifting, 
scientists,  tire  recappers,  housepainters,  teachers, 
and  derelicts  crisscross  by  with  frayed  wings, 
airconditioners  hum  that  fine  tune  of  cool  and  comfort, 
there  must  be  a  nice  neighborhood  bar  in  heaven, 
one  feels  asif  he  is  there  already. 

surely  goodness  and  mercy  follow  those  neon  signs, 
flop  carelessly  into  an  empty  booth  like  a  tired 
vaudeville  team,  goodness  the  straight  man,  mercy 
the  wit  and  procurer  of  laughter, 
oh  how  the  curtain  holds  its  place,  the  house  lights 
scarcely  flicker. 


Joel  Jackson 


